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German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It Is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can’t see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 


1 View of the Hegau region, 
nearTuttlingen 

2 Heidenheim 

3 Nordlingen 

4 Urach 

5 Hohenzollern Castle 
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T he conference on conventional dis- 
armament in Europe could well, if 
the Nato summit in Brussels is any 
guide, begin before the year is out. 

But a long and thorny road must first 
be taken, starting with the talks mandat- 
ed to the Group of 23, or member-states 
of the two pacts. 

These talks, which must first be 
brought to a conclusion, have made sub- 
stantial hendway on their terms of refer- 
ence but form part of the much wider 
range of topics covered by the Vienna 
CSCE conference, which faces much 
more serious difficulties. 

Not until a consensus has been ar- 
rived at by nil 35 CSCE member-Matc*. 
and a final ducinucnt has been agiwl 
will the way be free for negotiations on 
conventional .stability. 

The Group of 23's mandate includes 
a joint definition of the contents and 
method of the two proposed confer- 
ences: on conventional stability and fur- 
ther confidence-building measures. 

This definition has been tabled for 
weeks and the Nato declaration on con- 
ventional disarmament has clarified fur- 
ther problems. 

It ensures once and for all, for instance, 
linkage between the two conferences and 
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ference as part of its remarks on Basket 
One of. the 1975 Helsinki Final Act, 
which deals with principles of coopera- 
tion and security issues. 

The final document will also deal 
with economic, technological and envi- 
ronmental cooperation (Basket Two) 
and cultural and humanitarian issues 
(Basket Three). 

In Basket Two a number of useful re- 
sults seem feasible, but. the West is still 
not agreed on Bonn’s proposal for a 
CSCE economic affairs conference. 

In Basket Three there has been rap- 
prochement on the arts. All three 
groups — the West, the East and the 
neutral and non-aligned stales — have 
even tabled a joint proposal for a sym- 
posium to be held in Cracow, Poland, 
on Europe’s common cultural heritage. 

In the debate on the “human dimen- 
sion.” however, there lias been no sign 
\ci hm\ in I'lnlgc die gap bci'Ao.n ills: 
extreme positions held by some West- 
ern CSCE countries, especially Britain 
and America, and what the East at pres- 
ent feels can be expected of it. 

France loo has so far shown scant in- 
clination to accept the invitation to at- 
tend a human rights conference in Mos- 
cow Bonn and others would be happy to 
attend provided reasonable framework 
conditions were ensured. 

A serious clash has also occurred be- 
tween Hungary and Rumania over nation- 
al minorities. So there can be no question 
of agreement being reached by Easter. 

Yet the conference will need to end 
by this summer at the latest if it is not to 




Hail to the chef! 

Chancellor Kohl and President Mitterrand thanking staff of the restaurant In 
Durbach, Baden, where they met for a working dinner (Ch.-m jpm 


be cnuglit in the maelstrom of the LIS 
Presidential election campaign. 

Even then it could be too late lo launch 
the disarmament conferences by the end 
.if this year as planned. S«» it is high time 
lor die neutral and non-aligned countries 
to resume their traditional role and 
smooth the path to success by submitting 
moderate compromise proposals. 

The Nato summit again failed to 
harmonise the two essentials of pact 
strategy. Its general communique dem- 
onstrates more than clearly that military 
and foreign policymakers continue to 
work on twin tracks, with defence as 
one matter and understanding another. 

Even so. there are now convincing 
features of a negotiable Western con- 
cept on conventional disarmament fol- 
lowing the unexpectedly far-reaching 
offer made by the East last year. 

The Nato declaration on this issue out- 


Weizsacker pillories apartheid 
on tour of Africa 

I n Zimbabwe, almost within hailing bloodshed, but less by virtue of rat 
distance of President Botha of South clashes between blacks and whites tl 


the Helsinki process, assigning the con- 
ventional stability talks to the CSCE um- 
brella even though their subject matter 
mainly concerns the two pacts. 

The neutral and non-aligned CSCE 
member-states are thus assured of a cer- 
tain right of consultation 'and of a say in 
what goes on; . . 

A solution remains to be reached on 
how dual — conventional and nuclear — 
weapons (other than artillery) are. to be 
handled. 

; But, always assuming! Moscow, ac- 
cepts the justified reference to the con- 
nection between security \ arid the “hu- 
man diipensiorj,” .the . mandated ' talks 
could be brought to a swift conclusion; : 
! The outcome would then bb included 
; in the final document of the CSCE con- 


X distance of President Botha of South 
Africa, the German head of state has 
again' i 'condemned apartheid and the 
serious breach of the human' rights of 
South Africa’s black majority. 

Federal President Richard von Weiz- 
sacker pilloried in Mali and Nigeria the ra- 
cial segregation rigidly retained by the 
white minority regime in Pretoria. 

In Zimbabwe his urgent appeal in* 
eluded an extra feature. He called on 
South Africa to end' the Injustice of 
apartheid from an African country that 
has set an example of racial harmony. 

In thp former British colony of 
Rhbdesie, which gained independence 
eight years ago after long years of grim 
bush warfare by the black, majority 
against a ruling white minority, blacks 
and whites today live,, work and rule in 
mutual harmony and respect. 

._ The path to Zimbabwean “unity" has 
been long, : stony ; apd . ■ paved with 


bloodshed, but less by virtue of racial 
clashes between blacks end whites than 
because of the struggle for power be- 
tween rival black tribes; * i • • - - 

• :They are the majority Shona tribe, led 
by President Mugabe, and the minority 
Ndebele, led by the. regal Joshua Nkomo. 

. .It is clear Ori South Africa’s, doorstep 
that a state run along lines other than those 
governed by racial segregation will fare 
better in the long term than a system based 
on cynical white minority rule. South Afri- 
ca refuses to follow in its footstepsi 
. Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl re- 
cently visited Mozambique, while For- 
eign. Minister Gcrischer visited Angola 
and .Bavarian Premier. ,Franz Josef 
Strauss paid South Africa Itself a con* 
troversial visit, i . . ; . , . 

Federal President von Welzsiicker has : 
clearly and! unmistakpbly indicated in 
Zimbabwe that Bonn, is agreed in con- 
demning apartheid. ; HansStaUharis* 

1 .... . (LObecker Naebrichten, X 1 Anarch. i 988) 


lines in fairly exact detail the main prob- 
lems: the undeniable conventional superi- 
ority of the Warsaw Pact, its ability to 
launch a surprise attack and n territorial 
offensive, its geographical advantages (a 
single land-mass and shorter supply 
routes) and its exaggerated military sec- 
recy. 

It clarifies the condition that must, 
from the Western viewpoint, be met if 
security is to be guaranteed at all stages 
of disarmament: ongoing deterrence by 
means of an appropriate mixture of 
modern conventional and nuclear wea- 
pons at all levels of armament. 

It also outlines negotiating targets 
and ways in which they can be reached. 

The first stage mentioned is the 
scrapping of mobile weapons with sub- 
stantial fire-power and of front-line for- 
ces particularly suitable for launching a 
surprise attack. 

Further proposals have been heralded 
that will be aimed at greater openness and 
“strict, effective and reliable surveillance 
and verification provisions.” 

The threat analyses made by Nato mili- 
tary pundits, based on forces comparisons 
that are open to doubt* are reflected in the 
terminology of this declaration, which at 
times appears presumptuous and makes 
no mention of Western superiority. 

■ Yet in content it comes fairly close to 
the Eastern proposals despite a number 
of vague formulas Included to, put a 
damper on undesirable enthusiasm for 
detente. 

■ What is more, jt steers a wide berth of 

the military hair-splitting that has pre- 
vented the now superfluous Vienna 
MBFR troop out talks from getting any- 
where in 14 years of unsuccessful nego- 
tiations: i. 

So disarmament experts have suc- 
ceeded in setting aside their long years 
of frustrating experience and submitting 
a more promising approach to negoti- 
ations that has been included, in the 
Brussels Nato document. ‘ i ; . 

This too could lend fresh momentum 
to the flagging, CSCE conference/:: 

e - ; Wolf J. Bell 

.'!■ (Gunifftl-Anzeigor, Bonn; 7 March 1988) 
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I s the wind of change blowing yet 
again in South America? "First 
'World 1 ' democrats arc still reassured by 
Third World democrats every time they 
visit America’s southern hemisphere 
that the days of dictatorship are over 
once and for all. 

True, General Pinochet was still in 
power In Chile and General Stroessner 
in Paraguay, but both were fossils whose 
days were numbered. 

Besides, Western Europe had to bide 
its time for decades while Salazar re- 
tained power in Portugal and Franco in 
Spain. 

Yet America south of the Panama 
Canal is said definitely to have made its 
breakthrough to a political system more 
in keeping with the times and, at the 
snme time, to economic progress. 

On-thc-spot investigations lead to 
different conclusions. The civilian gov- 
ernments that have replaced the juntas 
arc increasingly forfeiting their reputa- 
tion and goodwill, in no way having 
done justice to the great expectations 
placed in them. 

Disappointment, not to say resigna- 
tion, came hoi on the heels of euphoria, 
especially in Brazil, where in recent lo- 
cal government elections 40 per cent of 
voters cither didn't bother — despite 
compulsory voting — or voted “Mosqui- 
to," having come to feel that politicians 
were n plague. 

In Argentina too there can no longer 
be any mention of enthusiasm about (he 
democratic renewal. There is a wide- 
spread sense of helplessness in Buenos 
Aires, where President Aifonsin has 
failed to provide even reasonably effec- 
tive civilian government after the re- 
newed failure of military regimes. 

The next elections seem likely to 
bring the Pcronists back to power, and 
they were largely to blame for the de- 
cline of Argentina, once a rich country. 

The last Pcronist government, led by 
"Isabelita” Peron, was such a disaster that 
the armed forces were virtually called on 
to rescue the country from chaos. 

Alan Garcia's halo has also vanished. 
The young Peruvian President, who 
came to power on a wave of popularity, 
is on the brink of bankruptcy. 

His basis of support is growing stead- 
ily narrower. The left-wing extremist 
Sendero Luminoso guerrillas are on the 
terrorist rampage, left-wing trade 
unions are paralysing the economy with 
strikes and the general public are disen- 
chanted with the President. 

In Colombia a feeble democracy has 
galloping consumption, with the slate on 
the point of serving notice to quit as a 
power in the land. Between them the nar- 
cotics Mafia and the guerrillas seem intent 
on driving Colombia into anarchy. 

Where Latin American democracies 
seem firmly, almost traditionally estab- 
lished, either a leading role is played by 
oil as a lubricant, as in Venezuela, or 
democracy is less democratic than 
would seem to be the case, as in Mexico, 
nanc-pnrty state. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, politics 
is bedevilled by economics. Freely elected 
heads of state forfeit popularity for failing 
to provide the millions of people who vot- 
ed for them with what matters most: 
enough tu eat, a roof over their head, cash 
to consult the doctor — and a job. 

Nn-one who can recall the postwar 
period in Germany will feel it is any- 
thing but normnl for millions of Latin 
American have-nots to sec human rights 
us n matter of u handful of essentials. 

Interest in “puliticor human rights, 
the ones that really matter from a Euro- 
pean viewpoint, is shown mainly. by the 
Latin American upper classes, who look 
largely to the wealthier North. 

Those who, in contrast, barely 
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manage to make ends meet expect bet- 
ter living, or arguably survival, condi- 
tions in return for their vote. 

People in the poor quarters of Sao 
Paulo and Lima do not think in terms of 
Left or Right. Not for them aa analytical 
or conceptual approach. They are will- 
ing to vote for anyone who helps them 
or promises to do so. 

Virtually nowhere in Latin America do 
political parties with ideological hallmarks 
and fundamental programmes worth men- 
tioning exist. People vote for the leader 
they feel may be able to sort out the mess 
and improve their lot. 

The Brazilian and Peruvian presi- 
dents were national heroes for as long 
as they pursued short-term, demagogic 
economic policies that boosted pur- 
chasing power. 

Their popularity vanished once eco- 
nomic crisis set in, and much the same fate 
befell President Alfonsin of Argentina 
when economic crisis came home to roost. 

Conversely, the high degree of sup- 
port enjoyed by President Pinochet of 
Chile, if recent polls are any guide, can 
only be explained in terms of his re- 
gime's economic successes. 

Similarly, President Stroessner has only 
been able to hold on to power for so long 
because the people of Paraguay owe him a 
great deal — and be it “only" points such 
as mains electricity or paved roads. 

Apart from the strongly European- 
orientated southern states, such as Argen- 
tina, which has mainly itself to blame" for 
its failure, progress in Latin America is 
mainly threatened by population growth. 

Brazil, for instance, is simply not in a 
position to provide enough homes, 

F ederal President Richard yon 
Weizsacker's political safari comes 
in the wake of African lours by Foreign 
Minister Genscher, Chancellor Kohl 
and CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss, 

Four high-ranking German visitors in 
four months, culminating in a series of 
state visits, surely testify to keen interest. 
Has the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many suddenly “discovered" Africa? It 
would almost seem to have done so, 

Yet in reality what may appear to 
have been planned in minute detail as a 
full-scale offensive (with Herr Strauss 
as a self-willed raiding party leader) 
came about largely by coincidence. 

Helmut Kohl, who flew to Africa in 
November, a- fortnight after Hans-Diet- 
rich Genscher, had intended to visit the 
continent much sooner. 

Ports of call were, of course, coordi- 
nated. Bonn leaders were resolved to 
pay countries south of the Sahara, coun- 
tries they hadn’t visited for years, the 
personal attention they deserve. 

They were able to point out, as visi- 
tors from Bonn readily can, that Ger- 
man policy toward Africa has much to 
its credit. 

Bilateral aid by the Federal Republic 
to neighbouring Africa totals about 
DM2.7bn a year, while Bonn accounts 
for over 25 per cent of the substantial 
European Community aid from- which 
Africa benefits by the terms of the 
Lomd Convention. 

■ The Federal government has ' also 
waived DM2.8bn of old development aid 
loans to the 20 poorest African countries. 

• This attitude has contributed toward 
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schaoV'and hospitals Ton^n ex,ra three 
million people a year. . < 
iWhile ; ' less and less is i^ailabie per 
hdW, more;and more is demanded, with 
demand boosted by TV aqdjhe cinema. 

fi^pre people are resorti/tg to violence 
for thbif share of prosperity, seeing no 
other way. out. Grime as an Initial, “po-. 
litically” unaware protest has assumed 
proportions that would have been in- 
conceivable 10 or 20 years ago. 

Latin American politicians have yet 
to realise what a threat population 
growth poses. Instead of stemming the 
tide of “demand” by means of family 
planning they are intent on establishing 
a short-term reputation by reallocating 
the little there is to share out. 1 
They are blocking tomorrow’s growth 
by yielding to pressure from below and 
neglecting non-consumption as the 
prerequisite for savings and investment. 

They no longer talk about sacrifices 
needed to ensure a better life for their 
grandchildren; they merely appeal to envy 
and nationalism. And the public eventual- 
ly believe them when they claim that the 
rich at home and the multinationals 
abroad are to blame for everything. 

Latin American politicians are still 
not talking in terms of an economic cri- 
sis. They refer to n political crisis they 
aim to handle by means of established 
political nostrums. 

This may be because few if Rny of 
them have economic training, but no 
matter where they look abroad their ap- 
proach would appear to be justified. 

In North America and Western Europe 
— wherever democratic governments hold 
power — prosperity reigns. The inference 


Bonn visitors 
pledge support 
to black Africa 

the high esteem in which Bonn Is held in 
this part of the world. It is why African 
leaders again place great expectations in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 

They face acute economic hardship 
as a result of lower commodity prices, 
famine and drought and constantly 
growing debts (even in relatively pros- 
perous African countries). 

Frank and public mention must be. 
made of serious past mistakes, especial- 
ly the fundamental error of pressing 
ahead with Industrialisation, and parti-; 
cularly with large-scale prestige pro- 
jects, when agriculture : might better 
have been promoted. ■ i. 

At the same time an inhibitlye bu- 
reaucracy emerged all oyer Africa with- 
out the least attempt to. train capable 
management personnel. 

Few countries avoided these mis-; 
takes. They include Cameroumand Ken- 
ya, both of which have developed agri- 
culture i: substantially, as Chancellor 
Kohl saw for himself. 

Others, such as Senegal (visited by 
Foreign Minister Genscher) and Mali 
(President .von Weizsiicker’s first port p£ 
call), are keen to carry out reforms. ; « 
Structural adjustment to ensure that 
countries are self-supporting will be essenr 


they draw is that democratisation will 
bring affluence to Latin America too. 

In totalitarian East Bloc states where 
comprehensive state controls smother 
private initiative this approach may well 
make sense. Latin American countries 
run, at best, by authoritarian regimes 
lack the framework' conditions essential 
for self-supporting economic recovery. 

Yet Latin American leaders take a 
dim view of such sober and depressing 
analysis. They prefer to nurse their self- 
esteem by seeing themselves in terms of 
the “First World.” 

They thereby run a growing risk of 
losing sight of their countries’ true inter- 
ests and of going through the motions of 
ambitious democracy solely for the sab 
of an elitist minority. 

The price to be paid for a policy of 
unfulfilled, and probably unfulfillaW* 
promises is an alarming loss of prestige. 

Not for nothing do today's Latins 
look back regretfully to politicians and 
days of old when, in the mind’s eye, 
everything was better. 

Those who are more conservative in 
outlook continue to count on the armed 
forces who, they feel, will intervene 
again if need be. They fail to appreciate . 
that this solution is steadily less feasible. 

The generals have returned to bar- 
racks because the authoritarian coun- 
ter-pressure was no longer sufficient to 
enable them to hold their own. 

They can hardly be interested is 
heading even more raving future re- 
gimes, and the moment they came to 
power they would promptly be blamed 
as the root of all evil by virtue of being 
evil, right-wing dictators. 

In the wake of what has happened in 
Argentina they know only too well how 
dangerous it cun he to hand power back 
to a civilian government. 

Besides, they would come in for nothing 
but criticism from the rest of the world - 
from Western democrats and Eastern dic- 
tators alike. Martin Gester 

(Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zcitung 
fUr Deutschland. I March 1 988 ) 

tial throughout Africa if the continent is to 
emerge from its present hardship. 

Herr Kohl and Herr Genscher made 
it clear on their visits that the Federal 
Republic is ready to lend a helping 
hand. So did Herr von Weizsiickcr. 

But cash and kind are not enough- 
Personal discussions arc almost equally 
important, psychologically speaking, 
and not just on local problems but on 
the entire range of world affairs. 

African politicians are keen to be tak- 
en seriously, and the succession of visiU 
was planned with this need in mind. • 
Logically, the crisis in southern AftW 
plays a special role. From Bonn's point ot 
view there are two relevant aspects. . 

One is German readiness to support 
the so-called front-line states. H<n* 
Kohl and Herr Strauss made this poiuV 
in Mozambique. Herr Genscher did so 
Continued on page 1 6 
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■ FOREIGN SERVICE 

Pennypinching 
restrictions 
irk diplomats 

T he Foreign Office is keen to see for- 
eign service legislation, as de- 
manded by the Bundestag’s foreign af- 
fairs committee and heralded by the 
Federal Chancellor, enacted during the 
lifetime of the present Bundestag. 

High-ranking diplomats feel it is out of 
the question for routine administrative de- 
cisions in the foreign service to continue to 
be governed by regulations and yardsticks 
d rawn up for domestic use. 

The fragmentation of responsibilities 
and jealous squabbles in other depart- 
ments over matters relating to the foreign 
service are seen by the diplomats affected 
as a millstone round their necks. 

The Foreign Office has no intention 
of breaking the bounds of uniform civil 
service regulations, yet Interior Minis- 
try officials are strongly opposed to the 
“single legal basis” for the foreign ser- 
vice as accepted by all political parties. 

Diplomats say they can well imagine 
that interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann, CSU, is not prepared to forfeit fur- 
ther powers and that this is the reason for 
what can only be termed delaying tactics 
within the Federal government. 

The Foreign Office thus recalls Chan- 
cellor Kohl's statement to the Bundes- 
tag foreign affairs committee at the end 
of February. 

"In vievv'rifllie agreemeiit reached "be- 
tween all political parties in the Bundt-siac. 
he said, he saw no difficulties tu prevail 
legislation front being enacted during the 
lifetime of the present Bundestag. 

This “clear ruling,” the Foreign Office 
says, is the basis for further talks with 
the interior Ministry — talks that have 
so far been slow going. 

“We attach great importance to the 
Chancellor's responsibility for laying 
down policy guidelines," a high-ranking 
diplomat comments. 

The Foreign Office notes that coun- 
tries such as Britain and France, Ameri- 
ca and Japan have long run their foreign 
services on a specific legal basis. 

The legislation the Foreign Office is 
keen to see enacted will, it is argued, 
help to ensure the smooth running of , 
the foreign service. 

The service is said to have grown less 
attractive of late, and unsurprisingly so. 
Care must taken to ensure that it conti- 
nues to be in a position to recruit staff suit- 
able in respect of qualifications, language 
skills and personal character, all of which 
are essential if the service is to do its duty. 

Foreign Office staff axe most annoy- 
ed. They feel if is .5irupl%jn^g|ght fqr-ci- 
vil servants whlose sole experience of 
life abroad is their summer holidays to 
decide on the terms and conditions of 
foreign service employment. ■ ; •> . 

For months the Foreign Office had to 
struggle to have Albania classified as a 
country where living conditions can -be 
Spartan;. Albania, it.WpMpJd, was a 
country where everyone ate cream of 
pheasant-soup and anyone was entitled 
to a free car on request, •. < .- m - 
This .absurd dispute, with the.Interior 
Ministry, .the rule rather .than the excep- 
tion, was based on a radio statement by 
an official -of the . German-Albdnian 
Friendship Society.. .> .. 

• • ? Similar. ,disputes arise ,in ■ connection 
with,, say, the disposal of a staff car, the 
official decision, on which is based on. 
criteria that, might .be appropriate in' 


Bonn and environs but are nowhere 
near appropriate to conditions in tropi- 
cal'or desert climates. 

Staff cars, Interior Ministry officials in- 
sist, must log at least 200,000km — even 
on desert tracks — before being sold. 

A further untenable state of affairs, 
high-ranking Foreign Office staff say, is 
the fact that diplomats' wives (always 
assuming it is the husbands who are the 
diplomats) are expected to help repre- 
sent their country yet are not insured 
against accidents that might occur while 
they are doing so. 

The Interior Ministry is said to force 
the wives of diplomats serving for any 
length of time abroad to decide for eith- 
er marriage or their career. 

Only in exceptional cases are wives pre- 
viously in government service allowed to 
retain their career entitlement. After the 
leave to which they would be entitled as 
members of the home civil service they 
must either resign or return to their work. 

This alone, it is argued, is an intoler- 
able state of affairs. 

As demands on the foreign service 
have increased there has, in recent 
years, been a steady increase in deep- 
seated tension between the home-orien- 
tated civil servants and conditions of 
service abroad. 

Fundamental differences of opinion be- 
tween the Foreign Office and other, dom- 
estic government departments on the 
state's obligations, to its staff and their fam- 
ilies need clarifying once and force. 

Diplomats also feel it simply cannot be 
right for foreign service staff to have their 
allowances cut in certain countries yet 
continue to pay tax on the full allowance. 

The Foreign Office draft states that the 
foreign service needs a single legal basis 
foral! organisational and" service arrange- 
ments anil provisions that may affect it. 

There cun be no question — and there 
is no intention — of making provision 
for every conceivable contingency. The 
aim is to lay down legal principles on 
which day-to-day administration and 
periodic adjustments necessitated by 
changing conditions can be based. 

There is, for that matter, no intention 
of departing from the general provisions 
of the German civil service. High-rank- 




Travel-hungry politicians put in 
too much foreign mileage 



ing diplomats stress that there are no 
plans to upset this particular applecart. 

Special provisions already apply to 
judges and to the armed forces. Similar, 
specific provisions must apply to the 
foreign service too. 

The guidelines for the legislative draft 
note that deep-seated disputes between 
government departments on the welfare 
provisions that must be made for, mem- 
bers of the civil service and their fami- 
pit ^fys 4 ijiust no longpr hsrWagcd at the ex- 
pense of those concerned. 

Members of the foreign service have 
to rely on. their wives (or husbands) to 
help them carry, out their .duties; The 
state must, ensure that they sustain no 
lasting damage , and that unavoidable 
hardship is suitably recompensed., 


F ree Democrat Helmut Schafer, Min- 
ister of State at the Bonn Foreign Of- 
fice, willingly produces a list of high- 
ranking provincial politicians and the im- 
pressive places they visit throughout the 
world. 

When he talks about the subject Herr 
Schafer, a usually reserved and cheerful 
person, sometimes gets really annoyed. 

The list more than confirms the in- 
creasing wanderlust of German provin- 
cial politicians, a trend which is not al- 
ways welcomed by the Foreign Office. 

Last year there was a record number 
of 388 visits abroad by Land premiers, 
ministers, senior civil servants and par- 
liamentarians from all political parties. 

The figure is 150 per cent higher than 
six years previously, and the trend is ris- 
ing. 

Western and Eastern European coun- 
tries as well as the USA are the most 
popular destinations, but the Far East is 
catching up fast. 

According to Herr Schafer’s list ten 
visits to China by leading Land represen- 
tatives are scheduled for March alone. 

Schafer has worked out that some 
Land premiers travel abroad more often 
than Federal Foreign Minister, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher. 

This is no mean feat in view of Herr 
Genscher'x own jetsetting reputation in 
(his respect. 

According to Herr Schafer, things arc 
“getting out of hand " 

As a rule economic interests are on the 
agenda when Land leaders seek interna- 
tional negotiating partners. 

The Lander are keen on developing 
more and more direct contacts with the 
political representatives of foreign mar- 
kets in order to safeguard as big a slice as 
possible of the German export cake. 

Admittedly, the Foreign Office list re- 
veals some very odd visits. 

The economics minister of “a small 
Land" — Schafer remains discreet — jus- 
tified his visit to Tibet by claiming that he 
wanted to foster economic relations with 
what, after all, is a fairly poor country 
high up in the Himalayas. 

The transport committee of a large 
Land travelled to Hong Kong to study 
the transport situation there and its pos- 
sible use back home. 

Negotiations of pne Land minister on 
mining and tourism in Morocco or the 
trip to Canada by a petitions committee 
also sound rather odd. 

During these visits the discussion in- 
variably touches on foreign policy issues. 

Bonn’s official foreign affairs policy- 
makers often feel that this causes confu- 
sion abroad regarding Bonn's policy line 
and makes diplomatic activities more dif- 
ficult. 1 ;f v- 

v The recent visit to southern Ajftica by 
Bavarian Premier Franz Josef Strauss is a 
case in point. ' ’ 1 

Durihg the .part of his visit, which was 
officially described as "private'’ the re- 
marks he -made were cliarly contrary to 
Bonn’s officliil policy towards Africa! 

'• it*.-, ' It 'i . L * • J ' 


,The Bundestag is saitf to have, made jL_ _J^hejmpr«Sipn.thaf the!Bonri govem- 
cieor that it expects unsatisfactory | rends mem speaks with a forked' tongue is, not 
. . to, be rectifies and fair solutions to ‘ be the only “serious, consequence" (Schafer) 
reached in respect of material provision of such foreign policy activities. . j ■ ’ ' 

, . for work done by the husband pr wife. The credibility of Bonn’s policies also 

The Foreign Office says it heeds a man- suffers, for example, If, the Bonn govfcm- 

1 . a.. Yu, • si- 


power reserve to perform satisfactorily its 
wide and growihg range of duties; •• 

' New recfults to the foreign service must 
simply not be required to aefiept serious fi- 
nancial disadvantages in comparison With 
other branches of, the civil service. > ■ 

, - .(SUddeu^cheZctiung. Munich.SMflrch 1988) 


ment call? upon the ySA' .to reduce its 
towering budget deficit and u a Lhhc( p^e.- 
qiier at the same tirrie visits the Atnerican 
government wljh lhe request not lo ; apply 
sucH austerity measures in ihh forrti of a 
reduction of US troops in'his own Land. " 

Ip Here Schafer's opinion, this Is an at- 


tempt to undermine the restrictive arms 
export policy pursued by the Bonn gov- 
ernment. 

Foreign policy, he says, with reference 
to the constitution, "is a matter for the 
Federal government.” 

The question being asked more and 
more frequently is whether the activities 
of the individual Lander in this field are 
"still compatible with Basic Law (the 
1949 Bonn constitution).” 

The Foreign Office, for example, was 
sceptical right from the start about the 
setting up of at last count 30 offices by 
the Lander in Brussels and in other capi- 
tals between Tokyo and New York. 

In one cose the Bonn Foreign Office 
asked the premier of a large Land (an ob- 
vious reference to North Rhine-Wcst- 
phalia) to remove the office plaque from 
outside and "at least hang it up inside the 
entrance hall.” 

Bonn wanted to avoid giving the im- 
pression that the various Lander have 
their own “embassies” abroad. 

Herr Schafer has compiled a long list 
of the activities of the Lander abroad. 

Many Lander have partnerships with 
foreign countries and provinces and 
some even pursue their own develop- 
ment policies. 

Above nil, however, the L tinder ure in- 
volved in the promotion of foreign trade 
"in the interests of their own respective 
Land, of course, which threatens to pro- 
duce a dangerous crowding-out competi- 
tion.” 

The urge of provincial politicians tu 
travel is not only motivated by hustness 
considerations., economic lobbyism and u 
love of political tourism. 

Rupert Scholz (CDU). Berlin's Sena- 
tor for Federal Affairs, views the “fedcr- 
alisation of foreign policy” against the 
following background; the Lander feel 
that their political substance is being in- 
creasingly undermined by the growing 
legislative powers of the Federal govern- 
ment in Bonn. 

The Lander, therefore, try to offset 
this loss by stepping up their own foreign 
policy activities, a field which also pro- 
vides a good opportunity for provincial 
political leaders to improve their image. 

Baden- Wiirtlemberg Premier Lothar 
Spalh (CDU), for example, rarely gained 
so much nationwide publicity as, he did 
following his meeting with Mikhail Gor- 
bachov in Moscow. 

The growing number of such visits, 
however, leads. to more frequent disputes 
over areas of responsibilities. 

Herr Schafer concedes that the Lander 
occasionally have to move into foreign 
policy \yaters in their capacity as neigh- 
bours of other countries. 

However, .it Is not necessary, he says, 
"for. travel-hungry provincial politicians 
(0 turn up jn Hawaii, Chile, Argentina or 
Sp.ltzbergeD M with in many. cases dubious 
motives. , 

This should also be reduced a little in 
the interests of the German taxpayer,” he 
adds. 

- - Senator -Schulz acjmitrthat-a-nevv de c 
marcatlon line should be drawn between 
the "ob ligation of Land leaders to exer- 
cise restraint , ’ and the foreign policy “co- 
ordination competence of. the Federal 
government”. ... , 

So fpr, there has been: no sign ofmod- 
eration; ,; ., ...j j . ; ..... . • 

According to Herr, SchBfer, soqie Ger- 
man embassies abroad are finding it diffi- 
cult to cope with the numerous requests 
by- German^ provincial • politicians, for 
Continued on page 0 - , > 
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Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger 
dies aged 83 

K url Georg Kiesinger, who died aged 
83 on 9 March, will go down In his- 
tory as the Chancellor who headed the 
December 1966 Grand Coalition gov- 
ernment of Christian and Social Demo- 
crats in Bonn. 

He reconciled the two leading parties 
in the Federal Republic of Germany af- 
ter 17 years of bitter hostility, but less 
titan three years Inter, in October 1969, 
their ways parted. ‘ 

The Social Democrats gained power 
in Bonn for the first lime, while the 
CDU/CSU, defeated at the polls, re- 
tired for the first lime to the Opposition 
benches in Bonn to lick their wounds. 

it wits no coincidence that Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger wns chosen to head a 
Federal Cabinet in which (he major 
parlies joined forces despite their many 
differences. 

He was not a born politician, never a 
narrow-minded party man and never in- 
terested in power for its own sake. 

As u boy iie dreamt of becoming a 
writer and poet. He went to a Roman 
Catholic teacher training college in Rolt- 
wcil, Baden, then studied philosophy 
nnd literature at Tubingen University. 

As a 20-year-old he published a col- 
lection of his poems entitled WaflfaJiri 

zu Gott, or “Pilgrimage to God. 11 " 

He then switched university and 
course, studying law in Berlin, where he 
graduated with nn excellent degree hnd 
considered going in for university 
teaching. 

He set up in legal practice instead. All 
that was left of his academic ambitions 
was work as a crammer, teaching law 

KielerNachrichien 


students the basics of the law and a legal 
approach and preparing them for uni- 
versity exams. 

In 1933 he joined the Nazi Party (but 
was never an active member), having 
previously been a member of a Roman 
Catholic student corps. 

During the war he worked for the 
Foreign Office, specialising in radio 
policy and propaganda and was exempt- 
ed from military service. 

After the war he was imprisoned by 
the Americans, then exonerated, but 
was never able to rid himself entirely of 
his past. 

In 1948 he joined the Christian Dem- 
ocrats. was appointed CDU business 
manager in Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern 
and a year Inter, as a brilliant speaker 
nnd fascinating intellectual, was elected 
to the fi rs t Bundestag. 

He soon emerged as one of the 
younger stars of the CDU, proving par- 
ticularly effective af th'c' fapieFlhrusr 
and parry of debate in the parliamen- 
tary disputes over Chancellor Adenau- 
er’s policy of security and freedom as a 
member of the West. ■ 1 

lie regularly outshone the 1 Social 
Democrats, who were strongly opposed 
to Adenauer's policies, with his telling 
arguments and superb debating style — 
yet without ever deeply insulting his op- 
ponents in debate. ■ 

Adenauer rated him highly and was 
keen to see him elected general secrc- 



Jakob Kaiser birth centenary: 
a man ahead of his time? 


Kurt Georg Kiesinger 

' (Photo: Archil) 

lory at the first Federal CDU party con- 
ference, held in Goslar in 1 950. 

But Kiesinger was unpopular with the 
working-class wing of the CDU on ac- 
count of his role in the Third Reich, was 
elected by a majority of one and pre- 
ferred, in view of this narrow outcome, 
not to accept the post. 

Adenauer, who was keenly conscious 
of power, never forgave him. Kiesinger 
went on to chair the foreign relations 
committee and, later, the mediation 
committee — which was very much in 
keeping with his accommodating nature. 
But he waited in vain for a Cabinet post 
under Konrad Adenauer. 

In 1958 he left Bonn and returned to 
Baden-Wiirttemberg as Prime Minister, 
ruling the south-west like an enligh- 
tened monarch and paying particular at- 
tendon to educational reform. 

EigKt years la ter "the CDU/CSU r'es- 
pecially Franz Josef Strauss and the 
CSU, persuacjefl him to return to Bpnn 
at the helm of a CDU/'CSU-SPD Grand 
Coalition after the failure of Ludwig Er- 
hnrd, Adenauer’s successor as Federal 
Chancellor. 

He was welcomed by leading Social 
Democrat Herbert Wehner, partly be- 
cause he had been one of the few Chris- 
tian Democrats to deal fairly with Herr 
Wehner, who was long vilified as an ex- 
communist. 

The fact that the two men got on well 
together made a major contribution 
toward the headway the Grand Coali- 
tion made despite tension between the 
CDU/CSU and the SPD. 

The economy recovered, emergency 
legislation was passed and Bonn’s new 
Ostpolitik was launched. 

But the extra-parliamentary Opposi- 
tion, left-wing student protest, the 
growth of the right-wing NPD and Willy 
Brandt’s preparations for a coalition 
with the Fret Democrats put paid to the 
Grand Coalition in 1969. 

Kiesinger, Wehner and Helmut 
Sfchmidt had every intention of continu- 
ing with the coalition, but the October 
1969 general election resulted in an 
SPD-FDP coalition led by Willy Brandt 
and Walter Scheel. 

Kiesinger was unaware of what was 
going on behind his back, but .Brandt 
and Scheel had long come to terms. 

He was incensed to find himself and 
the CDU/CSU oiit of office in Bonn and 
called on voters to turf the turncoat Lib- 
erals out of. the state assemblies. 

Yet he bore with philosophical equa- 
nimity the departure from office and the 
loss of power, which had never beep his 
overriding interest. ; 

. He turned to the finer and more con- 
templative points in life and settled 
down to Write his memoirs. He only 
Found time to finish the first volume, 
which ends in 1958. , , •" ’ 

Jurgen Lorenz 

.(Kidcr Nacbrichleti, 10 March 1988) 


S ome politicians suffer from what 
might be styled the personal tragedy 
of being forgotten by history for having 
advocated the right idea at the wrong 
time. , 

Their ideas were convincing but the 
time was not ripe for them. They are 
eventually vindicated, but not in their 
own political lifetimes. 

Christian Democrat Jakob Kaiser, 
borri a century ago on 8 February 1888, 
was just such a figure in the early years 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

A Christian trade- unionist who was 
actively involved in resistance to the 
Nazis during the Third Reich, he will 
hardly have aimed at advocating poli- 
cies diametrically opposed to the views 
espoused by Konrad Adenauer. 

But given Kaiser's views on Ger- 
many's national and social future, he 
was inevitably bound to emerge as Ade- 
nauer's adversary in the CDU. 

“The task facing our generation is to 
Come to terms with Soviet Russia and to 
have it out with what Moscow has in 
mind. 

“The task facing our generation is to 
arrive at an understanding with Russia 
without yielding to ihe concept of Marx- 
ism. Russia is the great reality we can 
and must take into account.*' 

These words might have been laken 
from a Bonn government policy state- 
ment of Helmut Kohl’s, but in Novem- 
ber 1947, when Jakob Kaiser spoke 
them, they were most inopportune, pnr- 
ticularly for Kaiser personally. 

A few days after his appeal for under- 
standing between Germany and Mos- 
cow the Soviet military authorities 
sacked him as CDU 
leader in the Soviet 
Zone. This first 
major disappoint- 
ment was to be fol- 
lowed by many 
others. Was it, as 
political scientist 
Arnulf Baring says, 
because “this oid- 
fasbioned patriot” 
held his ground 
“heedless of com- 
mon sense in de- 
fence of a lost 
cause"? Or was it, 
as historian Werner 
Conze put it, be- 
cause he felt, "with 
the exacting yard- 
stick of a disap- 
pointed idealist," 
that his • failures 
were invariably due 
to the vicissitudes 
of his day and age 
and never of his 
own making? Jakob • 

Kaiser came from Lower Franconia. He 
was a bookbinder by trade and 1 a com- 
mitted Christian trade unionist and 
member of the (Roman Catholic) Cen- 
tre Party in the Weimar Republic. 


along lines similar to Britain's postwar 
Labour Party. 

Adenauer, n conservative, realised 
that votes wore only to be gained for the 
CDU on the Right and in the political 
Centre — the votes of people who were 
now politically homeless, as it were. 

Kaiser envisaged Germany's national 
task as that of serving as a bridge hr 
tween East and West. It is an idea tbs 
Federal President . Richard vos 
WeizsScker today outlines in many of 
his speeches. 

In his day Kaiser was diametrical^ 
opposed to the consistent policy of iiif- 
gration with the West advocated bj 
Adenauer in the CDU and later ap- 
proved by the Bonn Cabinet. 

Kaiser was deputy leader of the 
CDU, spokesman for the Sozia- 
lausschiisse, or working-class wing of 
the party, and Minister of All-German 
Affairs from 1949 to 1957. 

Yet he was soon relegated to a margi- 
nal role. With his constant calls for Ger- 
man reunification (“Prussia is essential. 
Don't forget the Soviet Zonel") he end- 
ed up as no more than a “warning voice 
appealing to the national conscience.” 

During the Cold War the outlook for 
b reunited and reconstructed Germany 
was anything but good. Yet Kaiser con- 
sistently advocated it. 

Unlike Adenauer, whose outlook was 
the more realistic, he underrated the im- 
portance for Ihe Federal Republic of the 
confrontation between the Soviet Union 
nnd the United States. 

It would nonetheless be wrong fo re- 
gard today's Ostpolitik as in any way a 



Jakob Kaiser (left) with Adenauer In 1966 .. 

(Photo: AP) 

.'••• .*m • i ‘ . ’ 

Kaiser brainchild. It is based on’ Ap 
Federal Republic maintaining firm [ 
with the West, a policy he long opposed 1 j 
Where Kaiser was right, 1 viewed/fM 
hindsight, was in his assessment of Gtt 


Afte r " gotng undergro und-to^urvive — many's 
the Nazi reign of terrbr hie entered post- entailed. 


war politics firmly CQhvinccd that. Hit- 
ler’s demise marked the end of the bour- 
geois era andthe liberal, capitalist 'sys- 
tem! . 

r ' • • ' '» . . 

He rejected Marxism and parties that 
embraced it, preferring ap undogmatic 
approach to socialism. . , . 

■ The long succession .of his. misunder- 
standings *• included his view of the 
■ CDU/GSU as>a left-wing popular party 


Since 'the early 1970s success]^ 
Bonn governments have based ‘th** 1 
policy toward the GDR on a feeling tM 
people in the two 'German states belobl 
together. •• ■ - 

- This was a view Jakob Kaisdr ei 
phatically shared, so in this respect 
tory cannot be said to ha,ve' passed M 
by. * ; . .• • . 1 Heinz VerfttrtJ 

’ ■ ' 11 ;; . . (K81nerStadi : Ah; 

• 1 : : Cologii*, 8 February-! 5 ! 
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Hopes of rehabilitation 
for ethnic Germans 
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V ladimir Chernichev, editor-in-chief 
of the weekly magazine Neues Le- 
ben, a “central newspaper of the Soviet 
German population" published by Prav - 
da in Moscow, says ethnic Germans in 
the USSR should be granted autonomy. 

This is a truly sensational move on 
behalf of a group which fell into disfa- 
vour following the German invasion of 
Russia in 1 94 1 and which has since only 
partially been rehabilitated. 

Chcmichev’s article on the situation of 
the German population in the USSR 
("Some Reflections on the History of the 
Soviet Germans” in: Neues Leben, No. 6, 3 
February 1 988) has caused a stir. 

With astonishing openness he takes a 
look at the ordeal of the Soviet Ger- 
mans. who were deported from their 
settlement areas near the Black Sea and 
the Volga to Siberia and Central Asia in 
1 94 1 and deprived of their rights. 

Although the indiscriminate accus- 
ations of collaboration with the enemy 
made against ethnic Germans in Russia 
were officially dismissed by a decree of 
Ihe Supreme Soviet of the USSR in Au- 
gust 1984 the Germans arc still waiting 
to be recognised as citizens of the Soviet 
Union with equal rights. 


Today there are fifteen Union and 
twenty autonomous republics, eight au- 
tonomous regions and ten autonomous 
districts in the Soviet Union. 

Only two peoples are still denied any 
form of self-government: the Crimean 
Tartars and the Germans. 

Both groups are also not allowed to 
return to their former settlement areas 
in the European part of the USSR. 

Although this was a known fact for 
some time it was never a subject which 
could be talked or written about in pub- 
lic. 

Vladimir Chernichev recalls that dur- 
ing his studies “the Russian and Soviet 
Germans were not mentioned at all as a 
people of our state in lectures and semi- 
nars." 

He doesn't forget to add that import- 
ant archive material on the history of 
the Germans in Russia is still inaccess- 
ible today and that not a single school in 
Soviet Russia teaches in the German 
language. 

Chernichev not only feels that the 
German population — roughly two mil- 
lion people — should have the right to 
foster its native language, but that an 
autonomous region should be set up: 

“A tight-knit homclnnd, in which it is 
possible to think nnd speuk in one's 
mother tongue and where national insti- 
tutions can exist." 

Chernichev feels that much more 
should be dune to establish a bond be- 
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Pupil and teacher in a German-speaking village In Soviet Central Asia 

(Photo: TASS/Jlirgcni) 


tween the Germans and n country many 
would prefer to leave at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 

Giving the Germans back the Heimat - 
gefiihl they lost following their deporta- 
tion would be a move in this direction. 

Last year, 14,488 ethnic Germans 
were allowed to leave the country nnd 
travel to the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, an astonishingly high figure in 
view of the low number of exit permits 
granted in previous years. 

Apart from the less restrictive ap- 
proach by the authorities in this field 
serious efforts are also being made to 
improve the situation of the German 
population, in line with Mikhail Gorba- 
chov's ik-w policy of vj/ijv/ius/ and /uvv.v- 
tiviku. 

Autonomy would be the best possible 
solution, since this would have a posi- 
tive and direct impact on all areas of 
life. 

Above all. it would give a fillip to the 
cultivation of the German language and 
to the development of a proper German 
culture. 

Both factors are essential for inde- 
pendence and for the creation of a sense 
of “German origin.” 

The idea of autonomy will probably be 
welcomed by most ethnic Germans in 
Russia. Older Germans still recall the au- 
tonomous republic of the Volga Germans 
set up in 1924 and have always hoped to 
regain some form of self-government. 

Most ethnic Germans would like to 
return to the Volga, but thought is also 
being given to establishing an autono- 
mous region in Kazakhstan, where al- 
most one million Germans live. 

Vladimir Chernichev’s article, which 
could not have been published without 
the official blessing of the Communist 
Party, emphasises that autonomy is def- 
initely on the agenda, i ■ 

■ It is still not clear, however, how the 
new form of self-administration will be 
organised, ■ • 

. Another German' yolgn republic 
seems highly improbable; national dis- 
tricts within the existing Asian Soviet 
republics seem wore likely. 1 

Far-reaching administrative restruc- 
turing, therefore, is not to be expected. 

The solutions found for the situation 
pf the ethnic Germans in Hungary and 
Romanlamay serve as models, although 
the comparability. with the situation in 
the Soviet Union is very limited. - 1 

In Hungary a bilingual German mi- 
nority Is envisaged, ■ With- hopes: that its 
members will view themselves as Hun-' 
garians of German 1 origin rather than, 
with a German.mother tongue* .-.■■■ 

' Self-administration* by ' the , German 


minority was never achieved in Romn- 
nin. The broadly-based and stntc-sup- 
ported culture of the Germans in Roma- 
nia is the only aspect worth emulating, 
although this has been increasingly res- 
tricted and scaled down. 

The fact that the Romanian policy 
towards its minorities may lead to the 
total emigration of the German popula- 
tion and to an extremely strained rela- 
tionship to the Hungarian minority can- 
not be overlooked. 

The Soviet Union, however, does not 
want to accelerate the departure of it.s 
Germans; on the contrary, it wants u> 
strengthen the sense of belonging to the 
Soviet Union. 

This is no easy task. The hitter experi- 
ence ul past decade* unri the appeal ot 
Western democracy and freedom, which 
seem so unattainable fur many ethnic Ger- 
mans in Russia, exert a strong influence. 

Whether autonomy — if granted — 
achieves its objective will depend on ihe 
substance and actual success of Mr 
Gorbachov's reforms. 

Younger ethnic Germans in particu- 
lar hope that a possible autonomy 
would boost self-awareness. 

The German minority would then not 
only be on the Soviet Union's adminis- 
trative map, but also a pan of public 
awareness — without the stigma of col- 
laboration with the enemy. 

Research could be carried out into its 
history and German-language literature 
written, albeit within the constraints of a 
socialist system. 

Many of the young ethnic German au- 
thors who left Ronlania to live in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany soon gained a lit- 
erary reputation. This indicates the corre- 
sponding potential inithe Soviet Union. 

The ethnic German authors in Russia 
who have so far been allowed to publish 
their works have been by no, means tim- 
id in their choice of subject matter. 

The positive hero of socialist realism 
has also disappeared from the German 
literature written in the Soviet Union. < 

The German drama theatre in .Temir- 
tau (Kazakhstan), which has been look- 
ing for a topical play for many years, 
would definitely like to broach the sub- 
ject of the fate of the Russian Germans, 

It has now become possible to talk 
openly about the truth of the post. Wheth- 
er --this is conducive to a new homeland 
feeling or whether this will only revive 
painful memories of:. the former Volga 
homeland remains jo be seen. 

The limits to the new flexibility, may 
be tighter than they seem at first glance. 

■ ■ . . ■ Franz Heinz 

(RhslaischerMerkur/Chriit nnd Welt, 
.i Bono, 4 March. 1988) 
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EMPLOYMENT 


SPD’s Lafontaine backs shorter hours 
on less pay to create new jobs 


W hoever would have thought that 
Franz Josef Strauss, the Bavarian 
CSU leader, and Oskar Lafontaine, the 
SPD left-winger, might one day see eye 
to eye? 

Who would have imagined Heinz Os- 
kar Vetter, the former general secretary 
of the trades union confederation, set- 
ting aside seemingly self-evident truths 
of trade union policy or, for that matter, 
hard-nosed employers' spokesmen set- 
ting aside their taboos? 

Cnn shorter working hours or their 
equivalent create new jobs or not? This 
thorny question has suddenly been re- 
surrected. 

Whut is more, it is not just a rehash of 
old and cherished beliefs; all concerned 
seem willing this time to hold complex 
talks rather than exchange simple slo- 
gans. 

Social Democrat Lafontaine started 
the ball rolling by showing willing to 
dispense with whnt (he SPD and the 
trade unions have hitherto seen as a sine 
qua non of shorter working hours: no 
wage cuts. 

IG Mctnli and IG Druck, the engi- 
neering and printing workers' unions, 
have waged embittered industrial dis- 
putes for a 35-hour week without loss of 
pay. Herr Lafontaine argues that this 
linkage need no longer strictly apply. 

A left-wing Social Democrat, lie is 
enthusiastically applauded by right- 
wing Christian Democrats, liberal eco- 
nomic policy experts and thoughtful 
trade unionists. 

His critics arc mainly from SPD 
ranks, especially Social Democratic 
wage- and salary-earners. For the time 
being, however, his ditics arc definitely 
on the defensive. 

Saar Premier Lafontaine has been 
most successful in politics. Will his ven- 
ture into economic policy be equally 
successful? 

Are shorter working hours for corre- 
spondingly lower pay a really viable so- 
lution, arguably the solution, to mass 
unemployment? 

Higher wage costs are clearly unlikely 
in practice to make a serious contribu- 
tion toward reducing unemployment. 

If shorter hours ore worked on shop- 

Contlnued from page 3 

high-ranking negotiating partners and a 
supplementary touristic programme. 

This is particularly true when several 
delegations come at once. 

Herr Schafer asks the provincial tra- 
vellers to try und imagine a situation in 
which governors from the 50 US states 
"keep on travelling non-stop throughout 
the world" nnd constantly knocking on 
Bonn's door. "We couldn’t handle it 
here," he explains. 

The Foreign Office has also tnken off- 
ence at the high-handed nature of the 
way many Land lenders have organised 
their visits. 

• "We have discovered," Herr Schlifer 
complains, “that during such visits our 
ambassadors arc often left standing out- 
side the door." 

With diplomatic restraint he ex- 
presses his criticism of this develop- 
ment in the cautious remark: “This is ex- 
tremely odd too.” . 

Claus Welterniam 

(Kalncr Sudl-Anzeiger. 
Cologne, 1 1 March 1988) 



floors and in offices yet labour costs 
nonetheless continue to rise, employers 
will inevitably do nil they can to make 
ends meet without hiring new staff. 

In offices this is relatively simple. 
Coffee breaks can be cut instead of 
working hours. 

On shopfloors it is much more diffi- 
cult. Shorter working hours often lead 
to additional investment, but not in 
jobs; capital is invested in new nnd more 
efficient machinery. 

insistence on shorter working hours 
with no wage cuts is problematic on so- 
cial as well as economic grounds. 

Fr Oswald von Nell-Breuning SJ, the 
Roman Catholic social policy specialist, 
has accused the trade unions of being 
prepared to forgo working hours by way 
of solidarity with the unemployed but of 
insisting on retaining full pay. 

A combination of more spare time, 
higher wages and fewer people out of 
work is indeed an equation that can 
hardly be expected to work. 

By not insisting on full wages for a 
shorter working week the working pop- 
ulation could help to ensure that shorter 
working hours do create new jobs. 

This move, while not being the sole 
prerequisite. Is a most important one. 
Labour market conditions are far too 


complex for there to be a direct link. An 
unemployed steelworker in Rheinhau- 
sen in the Ruhr does not necessarily 
stand to gain from a job vacancy in Fell- 
baoh, near Stuttgart. By the same token, 
a vacancy for a toolmaker is of no use to 
a clerical worker. 

Heinz Oskar Vetter says a working 
week shorter by three hours would im- 
mediately and automatically create one 
million new jobs. In theory he is right, 
but only in theory. 

Nothing whatever is to be gained by 
suggesting, as Herr Lafontaine also does, 
that only the more well-to-do need make a 
financial sacrifice for the unemployed. 

Shorter working weeks on correspon- 
dingly lower salaries for managerial 
staff and engineers is not going to create 
new jobs for unemployed men who are 
unskilled or have learnt the "wrong” 
skills — not to mention women anxious 
to find part-time employment. 

So the catalogue of problems and provi- 
soes is by no means complete. The trade 
unions rightly ask who will guarantee them 
that in return for not insisting on wage in- 
creases new jobs will definitely be created. 

The payroll cannot be laid down for 
an entire industry in a wage agreement, 
nnd union negotiators cannot be expect- 
ed to believe undertakings given by 
spokesmen for the employers. 

Such objections are most easily dealt 
with in sectors where the number of jobs 
can be dearly defined; in teaching, for in- 
stance. or in other branches of the public 
service or in industries where wage agree- 


ments arc concluded with individual em- 
ployers, such as Volkswagen. 

But the details of how shorter hours 
are worked are already laid down in in- 
dividual works agreements, and job un- 
dertakings could certainly be made in 
.this context. 

It is mainly for the employers here lo 
dispel suspicions that they have merely 
taken up the Lafontaine proposal (o 
shore up their own position in the 
struggle to share out the cake. 

. After over a decade of mass unem- 
ployment a serious jobs debate is evi- 
dently beginning. It is late in the day, 
but maybe not yet too late. 

Uwe Vorkoiter 
(StuttgartcrZcitung, 9 MBrch I9jjj 

Bonn in Africa 

Continued from page 2 

to a lesser extent in Angola, Herr von 
Weizsacker did so in Zimbabwe. 

Bonn and the West in general here 
have a fresh, opportunity of bringing in- 
fluence to bear, given that the Soviet 
Union, with its domestic difficulties, 
faces growing problems in connection 
with its commitments in Africa. 

Apartheid in South Africa is a mote 
immediate and thornier issue. Recent 
bans have shown how indifferent tit 
South African government has grownw 
international reactions. 

This reduces the opportunities open to 
the West of Exerting influence and makes 
economic sanctions, which are rightly op- 
posed by Bonn, none the more sensible. 

The only solution continues to be dia- 
logue between nil concerned, as must re- 
peatedly he made clear in angry blact 
Africans. Violence and destruction can do 
them nothing but lumu. flm „ ronmrf 

l r>u- Well. Bonn. 2 ‘) K-hiuaiy »9S8| 


T he Federal and Land governments 
and the local authorities have called 
the latest round of pay negotiations for 
public sector employees "the most diffi- 
cult in postwar history". 

Trade unionists cannot rule out the 
possibility that many Easter holiday- 
makers will get an unpleasant surprise if 
they travel by train or need customs 
clearance. 

If the arbitration negotiations in the 
dispute over higher pay and less work- 
ing time for the 2.75 million wage and 
salary earners in the public sector prove 
unsuccessful one of the toughest indus- 
trial conflicts in German post-war histo- 
ry looms on the horizon. 

The conflict might be just as bitter as 
the dispute in the engineering industry 
in 1984. 

The current round of negotiations is 
particularly difficult, since the unions 
are unwilling to sign any agreement 
which does not include “a marked step 
towards the 35-hour week" alongside 
pay increases. 

Employers, however, have so- far 
been completely unwilling to back down 
on the question of working time. 

One hour less work, they claim, 
would lead to additional costs amount- 
ing to DM5.3bn. . . 

The five-per-cent increase the unions 
demand, which encompass pay in- 
creases and a reduction of working 
time, would result in an additional fi- 
nancial burden for the Federal, Land 
and local government budgets of 
DM13bn. 

The municipalities alone would have 
to finance additional costs of DM1. 7bn 
if. the 40-hour week were reduced to a 
39-hour week with nbipay loss and with 
a corresponding increase in personnel. 


Public service 
wage talks: 
head-on clash 

The municipalities, however, already 
lack DM6bn and have this time adopted 
an extremely tough line against union 
demands. 

This is a new feature of pay negoti- 
ations in this sector, since in the past the 
municipalities were the most willing to 
give in to union demands. 

They stand to suffer most from indus- 
trial action in towns and cities, for ex- 
ample, if dustmen go on strike, local 
traffic is brought to a standstill; power 
cuts are organised or hospitals turned 
into emergency stations. 

The financial problems facing the lo- 
cal authorities, however, are so great at 
.the moment that they have to take a 
tougher stance. 

The Public Service and Transport ' 
Workers Union (OTV), the railway 
workers union, the postal workers 
union and the German Salaried Em- 
ployee Union (DAG) nevertheless hope 
that the settlement achieved five years 
ago, which was supervised by Hermann 
Hocherl (CSU) and Walter Krause 
(SPD) as arbitrators, will also lead to a 
solution this time. 

In 1983 the arbitrators suggested that 
collective bargaining partners should 
“also take advantage of the contractual 
: possibilities of reducing working time.” 

■ The unemployment figure is higher 
today than It was five years ago. Will 


Hocherl and Krause therefore try to 
express their recommendations in con- 
crete figures oil a reduction of working 
hours this time? 

Employers, however, seem at mon 
willing to accept this for a later stage, 
perhaps nt the beginning of the forth- 
coming decade. 

They main min that the public w 
vice sector should not assume to* 
function of truilblazer in the field of re- 
ducing working time. 

At present, roughly eight mi/lio" 
people in the Federal Republic of G cr ‘ 
many work less than forty hours a 
week. 

The past stages of working time re 
duction in private industry also tort 

time before being implemented. 

The token strikes by 300,000 ert: 
ployees at the end of February rnadeU 
cleat*, that the unioi\s will not Hste&JJ ; 
the arguments forwarded by thecBr 
ployers. ; ' 

They will continue to threaten tod# i 
all within 1 their power to achieve then : 
goal. i 

No other industrial union finds it* 0 
easy to call a strike, since — as op - 
posed to the situation in private indus 4 
try t- public sector employees casno* ; 
be locked out, ... 

The idea, that ministers and mayofl 
would., resort tp such a measure to 
bring .hospitals, airports, raW \ 
•' stations, buses and trpms tp a standstffl ; 
is simply unimaginable. 

Sjo far the -trade unions have njj 
made ful{ use of their power. •,? 

One can oply hope that they will 
have in a responsible manner tills tbw 
round. ; KlttUsKra nm 

(Hamburger Abendblait,. 9 March 
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Venues vie for a slice of 
the trade fair cake 


The number of fairs and exhibitions 
held in the Federal Republic continu- 
ously Increases. Many cities are now vy- 
ing with each other for a slice of this 
lucrative cake. To be successful, how- 
ever, city authorities must assess trends 
in good time, and be prepared to meet 
the. increasing demands made by fair or- 
ganisers and exhibitors. 

T he- schedule of trade fairs in the 
Federal Republic gets longer and 
their commercial nnd industrial range 
gets ever broader. 

A fairs fanatic could visit one in the 
Federal Republic almost every day of 
the year. 

There has been a long tradition of 
fairs and exhibitions in this country and 
organisers are considered to be the 
most experienced in the world. 

Ninety per cent of fairs and exhibi- 
tions that attract the most international 
attention take place in the Federal Re- 
public. 

In the course of this year 104 fairs 
and exhibitions are scheduled to take 
place with an ever-growing number of 
exhibitors from nil over the world set- 
ting up their stands on more and more 
fair space. 

A glance at the 1986 figures gives 
some idea of the significance and inter- 
national nature of the fair and exhibi- 
tion business in the Federal Republic 
In l'».xn i he iv were l"i) trade and 
general fairs and exhibitions which were 
visited by 7.6in people. They admired 
and got acquainted with products I rum 
more than y5,U00 exhibitors, including 
36,U00 from abroad. 

Diisseldorf lopped the list of fair visi- 
tors in 1986 with 1.51m. Hanover came 
next with 1.08m, then Munich and 
Frankfurt each with 1.02m. 

The statistics show that 860,000 visi- 
tors turned up for fairs and exhibitions 
in Cologne and 690,000 visited a fair in 
Berlin. 

Sixty per cent of the stands from 
overseas came from European Com- 
munity country exhibitors and 20 per 
cent from the rest of Europe. 

Ten per cent of the foreign exhibitors 
represented trade and industry from 
America and a similar figure from Asia. 
There were approximately one million 
visitors from overseas. 

The largest industrial fair in the 


world, the Hanover Fair, takes place in 
the Federal Republic. 

The fairs that attract the most general 
public attention are the International 
Motor Show in Frankfurt, the interna-- 
tional trade and crafts exhibitionin Mu- 
nich, the consumer goods fair Amiga 
and the photographic exhibition, Photo- 
Kina, both in Cologne, the international 
boat show and the printing and paper 
fair. Drupa, both in Diisseldorf, the 
food and agricultural produce exhibi- 
tion in Berlin, Green Week, and the 
Frankfurt book fair. 

These all reflect the attraction of the 
Federal Republic's fair and exhibition 
facilities. But covetous eyes have been 
turned on the Federal Republic's suc- 
cess in this sector. 

The main fair and exhibition venues 
in the Federal Republic arc increasingly 
having to face up to competition, dom- 
estically and abroad. 

Last year, at capital goods exhibi- 
tions, there whs a 10-per-cent increase 
in the number of visitors and increased 
interest front abroad by exhibitors and 
specialists in specific fields. Bui this 
sector of industry has also been covered 
by America and Asia. 

Many cities and local authorities, un- 
til now relatively small in the fair and 
exhibition business, are now trying lo 
get a larger slice of whm appears at first 
sight lo be this lucrative coke. 

iti Amci urn there i' .i oimmuntis 
growth in the number of fairs and exhi- 
bitions staged, the number of exhibitors 
interested in these events and the 
amount of stand space available for 
leasing. 

Over the past 1U years the number of 
fairs and exhibitions of interest for Ger- 
man trade nnd industry has increased by 
300 per cent in Asia. 

Fairs and exhibitions are events at 
which manufacturers can get a clearer 
idea of the complexities of international 
trade. 

The need for explanation and clarifi- 
cation about products and the solution 
of problems has become greater with 
the increased pace of technical pro- 
gress. This can be achieved swiftly by 
personal contacts between exhibitors 
and visitors at fairs and exhibitions. 

This can be a factor for maintaining 
the attraction of fairs and exhibitions in 
the future. But there are developments 


that can damage the enthusiasm of our 
industrial age for fairs and exhibitions. 

The number of fairs and exhibitions 
staged worldwide is increasing. That 
creates competition which stimulates 
business. But this can give rise to com- 
petitive situations that could be harm- 
ful. 

Things do not go ahead everywhere as 
efficiently as they do in Munich, for ex- 
ample. The fair organisation there has 
specialised in events allied to the build- 
ing industry and so has been able to de- 
velop into a major centre for fairs and 
exhibitions. 

In this way Diisseldorf has been able 
to press ahead with Interpack, in the 
face of 60 competitors. Five of them, 
Birmingham in Britain, New York, Pa- 
ris, Milan and Basic, arc now important 
fair and exhibition centres. 

There was a long waiting list of com- 
puter firms wanting to take part in the 
Hanover Fair. The problem was eventu- 
ally solved by organising Cebit to give 
the computer industry access to the 
Hanover event, but this was not wel- 
comed in nil quarters. 

There has been n fragmentation of ac- 
tivity in computer exhibitions. There are 
now more than a hundred regional com- 
puter fairs and exhibitions. In some 
places standards leave a lot to be de- 
sired which is uncalled-for at a time 
when businessmen must calculate their 
costs closely. 

Munich has shown that high quality 
can adequately deni with competition. 


DEneaiiH AUODugaB 

SONNTAGSBLATT 


Munuh Ukhcd «ui ihc w.irhl of elec- 
tronics and high technology very early 
on. 

The secret of Munich's success with 
technology fnirs is to link them to con- 
gresses at which imernation ally-re- 
nowned experts can outline to an inter- 
national audience the latest develop- 
ments, trends and utilisation possibili- 
ties of current technical research. 

The fairs and exhibition business has 
to recognise new trends in good lime. 
The rapid changes taking place in the 
age structure in the country and the 
change to service industries nnd a con- 
sumer society are of considerable im- 
portance as regards health, leisure, hob- 
bies and the environment, with increas- 
ing importance being attached to visit- 
ing trade fairs and exhibitions as a lei- 
sure activity. 

Ingeborg Thons-Schwede 
(Deutsches Allgemeines Sonntagsblait, 
Hamburg, 28 February 1988) 


Not all fun 
at the fair 

D espite appearances, being a hostess 
at a fair or exhibition is not a bed 
of roses. The hours are long and the pay 
is poor. 

Karin Arnold, 28, a fair hostess for 
nine years, said: “When I first went to a 
fair for part-time work I thought I had 
landed a dream job. I really believed 
that I would earn a lot and not have too 
much to do.** 

She continued: “On the first evening l 
no longer had such nonsense in my 
head, but my feet ached awfully. I was 
totally done In." 

She discovered that a job at a fair or 
exhibition was interesting but hard 
work. The idea of it being a dream job 
came to grief on her first day, but she 
has still continued. Why? 

“I wanted the money for my studies 
and the work was never routine," she 
said. 

Her colleague Danielle Uriel) had the 
same to say about working at a fair. “It’s 
no joke. It is tough work." 

But her reasons for working un fair 
and exhibition stands over the past four 
years are different. 

She said: "I'm a housewife and I just 
have to mix with people occasionally. If 
it were a matter of the money, I would 
never do it." 

Karin Arnold will never forget one 
Drupn fair, the printing and paper exhi- 
bition in Diisseldorf. when she had to 
hold the fort alone on a two-tiered stand 
covering 400 square metres. 

She said: "It was a nightmare. Up and 
down the stair** all the time, not a mo- 
ment.'* rest. I wu* in tears b> the end ui 
each day. And all for DM 1 50 per day." 

Paris-born Danielle Urich had to act 
as interpreter at the plastics fair on n 
joint stand involving 12 firms. She 
earned DM250. Interpreters are far hot- 
ter paid. 

“In the evening 1 had to vacuum-clean 
the stand, and by then you could have 
knocked me over with a feather," she said. 

Karin Morbach-Doring has arranged 
hostesses for Diisseldorf fairs for the 
past 15 years. She handles a many as 
5,000 cases a year. 

She said that she often found that wom- 
en, when thesy first called at her office, 
had quite the wrong idea about the job. 

In her files she has details of 500 pos- 
sible hostesses. The names of most of 
the “regulars" she has in her head. She 
knows what each of them can do. 

The requirements for each fair are 
different. For fashion shows it is vital 
Continued on page B 
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INDUSTRY 


Product liability plans leave loopholes 
that worry consumer associations 



I n 1944 the Californian Supreme 
Court delivered n momentous ruling 
in the Escola v. Coca Cola Bottling case. 

A waitress sued Coca Cola for da- 
mages. She had token a Coke bottle out 
of the crate to put it into the icebox and 
it exploded. 

No-onc ever did find out why. Maybe 
the glass was defective, maybe the pres- 
sure wns too high when the bottle was 
filled. The lawyers discussed at length 
whether the bottler was to blame. Judge 
Tnynor ruled that it didn’t matter who was 
to blame. 

He found the company responsible 
fur having bottled ami marketed the 
Coke that blew up in the waitress's face. 

That wns (he dawn of the manufactur- 
er's liability fordnmngc caused by his pro- 
duct. US courts have since gone from 
strength on ait aspects of (his point. 

German courts have been more circum- 
spect. in Germany the story begins in the 
lute 1960s on » battery farm where the 
farmer had a vet inoculate his hens against 
pip, an epidemic poultry disease. 

The vet had just taken delivery of the 
vnccinc from the manufacturer, but 
days Inter an outbreak of pip killed over 
4,000 inoculated hens. 

The farm hnd to shut down. The farm- 
er sued for damages. The vaccine wns 
found to have contained impurities. No- 
onc knew how it came to do so. 

The Federal Supreme Court ruled 
that the onus wns on the manufacturer 
to prove his innocence. He was unable 


The writer of this article. Nicotine Hen- 
kel, is an adviser on environmental af- 
fairs employed by the city of Kiel. 


E veryone would expect vitamin 
C-enriched orange juice to be heal- 
thy, but it could also be described as 
“pure natural orange juice enriched with 
the anti-oxydation agent E300.” 

Chemically speaking, E300 is vitamin 
C (or, arguably, vice-versa). 

Foodstuff additives were not first in- 
vented by modern manufacturers. Many 
permitted substances occur in nature. 

They include betanine, or beetroot 
colouring, and benzoic acid, a preserva- 
tive occurring naturally in blackcur- 
rants. 

•‘Natural" cooking uses similar addi- 
tives, such as a few drops of lemon juice 
to ensure that mushrooms stay white 
while being fried, the use of Hour to 
thicken snucc or of pectins to make jams 
and preserves. 

When foodstuffs manufacturers add 
preservatives or colouring agents to 
their products they arc required to list 
them by their “E” numbers on the pack- 
aging. 

“E" stands for Europe, but few Euro- 
pean consumers have the slightest idea 
what the numbers stand for. 

'■ This uncertainty is compounded by 
the appearance of a forged list of addi- 
tives and their alleged side-effects 
which has spread like wildfire round 
schools, kindergartens and works can- 
teens since 1985, 


to do so and, presumed guilty, was or- 
dered to pay damages. 

The legal profession has worked out 
in painstaking detail a framework within 
which to handle cases of this kind, shar- 
ing risks in a manner that makes sense in 
an age of mass production. 

As a rule, consumers no longer order, 
goods straight from the manufacturer, 
they buy them from a dealer, who in 
turn orders, them from a wholesaler. 

The retailer is in no position to check 
whether mass-produced goods, let 
alone goods sold in their original pack- 
aging, are defective. 

It is for the manufacturer to ensure 
that the products he markets are safe. 
He is thus legally liable should he fail to 
prove his innocence. 

It would have been much easier — 
easier than to allocate the onus of proof 
— to rule, as Judge Taynor did, that the 
manufacturer of a product was liable for 
any damage it caused, regardless who 
was to blame. 

A ruling of this magnitude could only 
be given by way of legislation, which 
happens to be in the pipeline at present. 
The Bonn Cabinet has just approved a 
product liability Bill. 

The Bill provides for manufacturer's 
liability regardless who is to blame. This 
provision is, sensibly, to apply through- 
out Europe. 

Product liability will, of course, be a 
substantial cost factor from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view. Legal differ- 
ences between one country and the next 
could falsify the competitive position. 

So the Council of the European Com- 
munities issued on 25 July 1985 its 
guideline on standardising national ar- 
rangements for product liability. 


Our daily dose 
of toxic 
food additives 

It is said to have been drawn up by a 
French hospital, but the hospital in 
question disowned it in 1978. 

Despite, such forgeries we would be 
better without, a number of additives, 
such as propionic acid (E280), used to 
prevent green mould on sliced bread, 
which for two years has been known to 
cause stomach cancer in laboratory ani- 
mals. 

Consumers could also well do with- 
out amaranth (El 23), a red colouring 
used in confectionery, blancmange, cus- 
tard and soft drinks. 

It is an artificial substance that can 
trigger allergic responses, and its use 
has been banned in the United States 
since 1976. 

Austria was first to follow in Ameri- 
ca’s footsteps. France, Italy and Bel- 
gium only permit its use in exceptional 
circumstances. 

Norway, Sweden and Greece have 
prohibited the use of all artificial, al- 
lergenic colouring agents in foodstuffs. 
The Federal Republic of Germany has 
yet to ban amaranth. 

There have been consequences. One 
■is that consumers keen to eat natural, 
, wholefoods have been attracted to food 


Member-countries were required to 
pass appropriate legislation by the end 
of July 1988. 

The European Community guideline 
is the result of a tug-of-war between in- 
dustrial and consumer interests, as can 
be seen paragraph by paragraph in both 
the guideline and the German Bill. 

The emphasis is on physical injury, 
but damages are not to be awarded. Da- 
mage to property is to be paid provided 
it exceeds DM1,035 (the original figure 
is in ECUs, or European currency 
units). 

Where entire product runs are found 
to be defective the Federal government 
proposes to limit total damages, by 
means of a special provision to which it 
is entitled, to DM1 45m (70 million 
ECUs). 

Damages to property will only be 
awarded to private consumers, not to 
commercial users. Damages will not be 
payable in respect of the defective pro- 
duct either, merely in respect of damage 
to or destruction of another item or 
items. 

That is why carmakers in particular 
are unperturbed. Flat tyres and faulty 
steering columns will not cost them 
much more than at present. 

Besides, much to the chagrin of con- 
sumer associations, long-term damages 
claims are to be ruled out. 

Product liability is to expire after 10 
years, and an even larger loophole has 
been laid on. one that is sure to interest 
the chemical and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries in particular. 

Manufacturers will bear no liability 
where development risks are con- 
cerned. 

Farmers, fishermen and huntsmen 


sold with the tag "contains no added 
preservatives." 

It has come to be seen as a seal of 
quality for bread, salads and dairy pro- 
ducts. 

Preservatives, while not always being 
necessary, do have their good points. 
Nitric salt used to salt, beef and pork 
stops meat from spoiling and keeps tox- 
ic bacteria and food poisoning at bay. . 

Manufacturers have long since ceased 
wondering which, additives are really 
important as a means of ensuring a sup- 
ply of inexpensive foodstuffs. 

Instead they are constantly on the 
lookout for new products and keen on 
making simple Ingredients into new pro- 
ducts. , . ■ $ 

They naturally have to be made more 
attractive optically, which means artifi- 
cial colouring. In the sweets and confec- 
; tlonery Industry colouring aqd other ad- 
ditives are little more than a way of 
making new and profitable 1 products out 
of sugar. • ■ • 

A basic recipe might include sugar, 
E406 (agar-agar, a jellybased on algae), 
E330 (citric acid), E104, E110, E124 
and El 32 (artificial colourings) and 
aromas, That is What jelly babies, fd.f in- 
i stance, consist of. '' : 

' The health hazard posed' by all addi- 
tives is checked before, their use ds-ait- 
: thorised, but that doesn't -inoludelheir 
allergenic properties and their com- 
; bined effect on the body. These are risks 
the consumer, runs. • 7 1 

, •' Nicotine Henkel 

... (Klelcr N&chrichten, 13 February 1988) 


can view the prospect of product liabil- 
ity with even less foreboding than car- 
makers. Bonn persuaded the European 
Community to rule out product liability 
for natural products. 

So farmers will not be liable to re- 
compense consumers for poisoned 
foodgrain or toxins in meat. Fishermen 
will not be liable for damages caused by 
fish caught in mercury-polluted waters. 

Product liability is only incurred after 
processing — once the meat is turned 
into sausage or the fish has been 
canned. 

Until processing the farmer, fisherman 
and hunter are only liable within the 
framework of the civil code, which is j 
plaintiffs only recourse in other case 
where product liability leaves loopholes. 

But proving liability is easier said 
than done. Herlbert Praivl 

(Siiddeutschc Zcilung, MunAk 
29 February 198?) 

Continued from page 7 

that hostesses to-be have had some ex- 
perience in the rag trade. 

Young girls bursting with confidence 
come along asking for jobs with the , 
fashion show Igedo. They are immedi- 
ately asked: “Have you had any experi- 
ence in the women's clothing industry." 

The answer is invariably: “No, 1 come 
from the sticks.” 

Karin Morbach-Doring said: “I can- 
not recommend them for jobs with the 
fashion fair. The exhibitors want to sell 
their collections so they want personnel 
who have had experience in sellinj 
women's fashions." 

Sizes also play an important role in 
fashion fairs, where sizes 36 and 38 arc 
most in demand. The women on the 
stands wear the exhibitor's models and 
they have to look good in them. . 

Karin Morbach-Doring said: “indus- 
trial exhibitors would prefer 20-year- 
olds with the experience of women of 
30, who speak four languages — all for 
DM 100 a day." 

A hostess at nil industrial fair has any 
number of duties to perform. They ex- 
tend from making and serving the coffee 
to booking air tickets and dealing with 
printers, when there has to be a pro- 
spectus reprint. 

Karin Morbach-Doring said: "04 
women with fair experience or a nawA 
talent can tukc this sort of thing on." 

A hostess has to be u talented linguist. 

A woman who can speak the usual for- 
eign languages such as English, French 
or Spanish ns well ns one of the not so 
usunl, such ns Chinese, Arabic or Mar 
ayalam (spoken in, Kerala, south Indiaji 
is certain of a job. ■ ■’ : 

A good hostess radiates a P le ® s JJ 
personality, has a feel for things and bf 
haves impeccably. She must also* 
good to look at and not oyer 40. 

Anyone ' whor thinks . these "dtf®? 
women" get “dream pay” is very wr®V. 
The daily pay for a hostess starts ® 
DM150 per day and rarely goes 
■ DM250 — 1 and a fair day lasts usiuBf, 
ten hours: ►. 

• Often hostesses have to negotjtf. | 

• their own pay. Karin Arnold said: 

; often leads to misunderstanding., 
eign firms indicate that payment wtU r; 1 
; made via the labour exchange." - ‘I 
! She continued: "I have not exp 
] enced this myself but colleagues: bfj 
I told me that they have had to chase| 

. their pay for weeks bn end; 4 * 

Danielle Urich has had other wbr 
as regards pay. She said: “Often a n< 

; comer turns up at ' the ' stand, * 
have a job. They knock the price wl 
for the old hands." 1 f*i7j 
Angellka'Aml 

. (RhciixUche Post, Dtwaeldorf, 20 Fcbrut 
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Frankfurt airport plans expansion 
to handle extra traffic 


P eter Pflugbeil’s office has a fine 
view of Frankfurt airport's flying 
circus. A sign in his office says: “The 
optimism of action is better than the 
pessimism of thinking." 

Last year was a hard year at Rhine- 
Main international airport; this year will 
be harder. Maybe the motto will help 
the head of air traffic handling and his 
3,200 employees in the coming months 
to cope with an expected increase in the 
number of passengers. At present they 
handle 800 take-offs and landings and 
80,000 passengers daily. 

Frankfurt started air traffic handling 
preparations six months ago for the 
summer season on the basis of general 
forecasts and specific announcements 
by airlines. 

The airport has needed the time to hire 
and train 250 new staff and to buy new 
equipment. Frankfurt has had to buy new 
lifting trucks for containers to fit the new 
Airbus, the A 320. The ones they have do 
not fit the Airbus's vital statistics. 

The airport’s schedule planners have 
computer-simulated summer traffic. 
The computer stored information on 
who and what and where and when 
manpower will be needed. The heaviest 
traffic is expected over long weekends. 

Dusseldorf is Germany's charter flight 
centre. Frankfurt is more for businessmen. 
Frankfurt charter flights are usually at 
weekends and have played a minor role. 
But now airlines are boosting charter traf- 
fic disproportionately ut weekends. 

Expanding cheap holiday travel at 
weekends is the now main kind of flying 
at Frankfurt, though even at weekends 
Frankfurt still sees itself primarily as a 
flight centre for businessmen. And feels 
it's important to have a good interna- 
tional reputation for this class of travel. 

But this reputation suffered last year, 
which was notable for its delays. Unex- 
pectedly strong growth overloaded in- 
frastructure and airspace. For the first 
time in years the parking orbits in the 
skies, particularly over Frankfurt and 
Munich, made losses. 

Moreover the airports had bottlenecks 
in personnel and technical areas of Ger- 
man airline safety. The bottlenecks con- 
firm the flight control staff association’s 
statement that safety can, only be main- 
tained fit the expense of punctuality. 

The consequences have been, un- 
pleasant. Passengers missed flights to 
connecting flights abroad. European 
airports have tight schedules and have 
difficulty making up on delays. 

Some airlines are now looking for 
compensation 

tors for the delays. One station manager 
demanded a 50-per-cerit rebate on the 
DM24,000 landing 'and handling cokts 
of a Jumbo jet because of a late start. : ‘ ■ 
The airports will have tb look more 
closely into the problem if they want to 
stop the rot. ... . ; 

Jn this specific; casp the delay, which had 
been preceded by a delayed landing, re- 
sulted from overloading airport safety. 

The airport gave the delayed customer a 
rebate of DM3|50p. because.' they, had 
good business relations with eqpji other. 

Peter Pflugbeil says that despite the 
number of annoyed pa^engdrs there 
has been rid dramatic increase in com- 
plaints by airlines 1 . ! ' 

The oUtlodk, 1 Is : that lil- "the 1 dajtfy 
struggle forpdhctutflity, ifdiries havfe to 
take into 1 account - the complexity of 


running an airport before they start 
complaining about loss of revenue. 

Lufthansa is by far Frankfurt's biggest 
customer. It regularly complains of de- 
lays of more than ten minutes to the air- 
port’s handling department. They in re- 
turn say they are only responsible for 60 
per cent of delays. 

Other airlines write, telex or tele- 
phone complaints. Such complaints 
could help to improve services. 

In any case the Frankfurt profession- 
als are proud that they can often make 
up for delays. Data shows that planes 
which landed late often still managed to 
take off on time. 

Frankfurt has been boasting for years 
it can transfer passengers and their lug- 
gage to connecting flights quickly. They 
guarantee airlines and passengers a 
transfer in a magic 45 minutes. That is 
good going when one considers the slug- 
gishness of other large airports. 

A switch in 1974 to a new electroni- 
cally controlled luggage distribution 
system enabled them to do this. An air- 
port with such a mass of people chang- 
ing planes had to have it. 

At that time it was the only one of its 
kind. 

it's n forty kilometre long magnetical- 
ly driven luggage conveyor, controlled 
by switches, tows and computers with 
input panels and code banks. 

The failure rote (luggage lost or mis- 
laid) was h'r years nnlv one in a thou- 
sand. Which was su low plaimcis and 
users of the airport congratulated each 
other about it. 

But perlormance dropped. It's now 
1.5 per 1,000. The airport handled 
twelve million pieces of luggage last 
year. And this meant eight thousand 
complaints. 

If the airport is at fault for taking longer 
than 45 minutes, it pays Lufthansa a two- 
figure lump-sum per suitcase. This 
amounted to DM650,000 last year. The 
airport's reputation for dealing with a 
throng of passengers is declining slowly. 

After racking their brains the author- 
ities say Frabkfurt airport will have to 
be enlarged without delay. Experts say 


Braced for the onslaught: 
national airport, Frankfurt 


the increase in traf- 
fic at peak times 
will be dealt with. It 
would overload the 
three runways. So 
there is speculation 
now about a fourth 
or fifth runway. In 
view of the fact that 
the airport is 
wedged between 
highways and an 
American airbase, 
it would not make 
any sense to build 
them. Docs that 
mean they intend to 
increase the use of 
large-capacity air- 
craft? This would 
increase the 

amount of passeng- 
ers without increas- 
ing the flights. But if (he EEC’s liberali- 
sation of the short commuter flights also 
takes effect in Frankfurt, then the in- 
creased turnover would block capacity 
for intercontinental connections, which 
are more suited to the role of the air- 
port. 

One solution might be to Id airlines 
land at (and not just take off from) the 
new Western runway, a view which has 
the support of Lufthansa chief executive 
officer Heinz Ruhnau. But there is no 
agreement among experts on this. 

1 he iurmul resolutions oti the airport 
would have to be revised. But politi- 
cians are afraid of having violent dem- 
onstrations at the airport about its con- 
struction like they have hud in the past. 

On the other hand, the airport manage- 
ment have shown they believe in growth 
despite the restrictions in Frankfurt. They 
believe growth justifies spending millions 
on the comfort of passengers. 

The jams which take place at certain 
hours would seem to justify relocating 
some of the checking-in facilities to o 
satellite building. 

The use of the east terminal would 
put more aircraft in reach of a terminal. 
The passengers could get comfortably 
on and off. This would alleviate one of 



check-ln at Rhine-Main Inter- 

I Photo: Lufthansa) 


on and otf. Hus would ailevi 
•• -• > gL r ''/tr'jiir- A. 1 1 JY V , <>.-■ the airport s oldest problems. 

Q fill It Cv > Airports all over Europe are enlarg- 
ing. Paris is completing Charles de 
Gaulle. Londons's Heathrow built a 


the airport will be handling 30 million 
passengers annually by the year 2000. 

SO the aiiport intends to move gener- 
al aviation, repair hangars and catering 

tor a new’rermmai. H 


handsome terminal 4; two years ago, in- 
creasing passenger handling capacity 
from 30 million, to 38 million a year. 
Frankfurt had 23 million in 1987. Lon- 
d^nGit^ieki^ajap beeniqjged. ., 

* nap.^ppenhage n , has plans to bet- 


eight million people a year. ; iacan^hrimportartt Ei^ppem frlerum for 

The terminal will have its own luggage The Dan« taend to keep the 

traveller s needs in mind while they do it. : 


distributor and its own highway to ease the 
traffic congestion at the old exits. 

■ An automatic link will conriect the wait- 
ipg-rooms between the old and new build- 
ings. Travelators built at the beginning, of 
the sdyeQties like thrones 'at Gate Y of the 
cchtraT terminal are obsolete^ 


Rome's Fiumicino airport — . Eu- 
rope’s No. .4 — will also have to. moder- 
nise arid improve its image. . ; 

Amsterdam's Schiphol has a g^eat im- 
age. for., years it has been praised fpr its 
facilities. -It is aA, unusually popular, picas-; 


it'has not been decided who- will get thd ' ant airport with a fine duty-free shop pre- 
...... MAMinuii tu moiL 1 i cinct.,But even hare an expensive ten-year 


lucrative contract. Westirighbuse, the trial 1 - . ? cinct. 1 i>ut even here an. expensive 
ket feader in America, has apparently only ■ 5 , extension plan |a being unveiled. , 
»v whence with Warm climates,'' V!.**: -> .-Tne Frankfurt manaaement 

a . _ V-. ■ V, t . 1 1-' L 


"Vtlm airport hhs t - fiaVe lltmtecUtf to sell itself, 

tails of its plans. No wonder conseGva- -. -But in 1991 the city will have !an at- 
fionjsts are' suspicious. It’s unclear how tractive new Munich. U airport : lL,wiU, 


not have a large reserve capacity but it 
will have better connections than ever. 

Munich II in Erdiuger Moos will only 
employ 8,000 people. This is not much 
in comparison to the 45,000 employees 
of the airlines, forwarding firms, public 
authorities and service industries at 
Frankfurt airport. 

But employment might grow at Munich 
LI if Lufthansa carry out their announce- 
ment to relocate there part of their Airbus 
fleet, crows and repair yards. 

In 1 w»2 Franklurt v\ ill start up its east 
terminal. Jhere was no competition tor 
the design. Airport authorities said 
there was not enough time for one. 

The building will be cross-shaped, 
300 metres long and 60 metres wide. 
Many architects were annoyed a i not 
having the chance at least to compete. 

Supposedly the building will service 
only international flights. *The airport 
will have to deal with a new generation 
of Jumbos whose wingspan will be 70 
metres and more. 

With regard to the architecture, it will 
possibly be the last chance to build at 
Frankfurt airport without the function- 
alism of the 1972 central terminal, or 
the marble and glass ostentation of the 
1988 Frankfurt Airport Centre. 

Such architecture has made the Gate- 
way to Germany dull. This belies the in- 
ternational airport's dynamism. 

Frankfurt airport also has. its dark 
and provincial sides. It has trouble with 
the insecure state in the cellars of its un- 
derground garages. The staircases to the 
cellars smell terribly. Many regular us- 
ers have given up complaining. . 

;The basement, where luggage coun- 
ters, will displace a > clothes discount 
shop, has always been an insipid floor. 
The woodcraft of two pubs does not im- 
prove matters much either. 

On the other hand the airport’s “Do- 
rian Grayl'.disco is at the end of the dark 
tunnel. It’s an exollc service " like the 
mall between: the A and B gates. Per- 
haps one day they will have a casino. 

' Utz Heinzelmhnn, head: of the rent and 
concessions, which earn a fifth of the air- 
port's income, would like to see one.' 

There is no indication when that will 
happem ft depends on' the make-up of the 
airport's management. The idea is already 
15yearsbld. .... • 1 1 . >i 

■■■ 1 : Jprg Kauffinann <; 

, . (FrankfurnrAUgemeiitaZduIng 

..: .{•■• .14 1 40 r Deutschland; 3 Mart* 1988) 
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‘Cats’ producer Friedrich Kurz 
puts Germany on musical map 


fHanrifioimiT 


II «>R(. K- 1\ 


T he musical in the Federal Republic 
was sleeping a Sleeping Beauty sleep 
until it was kissed to life by the British 
composer Andrew Lloyd Webber. 

The musical is the talk of the town not 
only in London and New York but also In 
German cities whore musicals arc becom- 
ing smash hits with young audiences. 

The new musicals have been well re- 
ceived by the critics. Hits such as A 
Chants Line, Evita and Cats arc the mu- 
sical art forms of the 1 980s. 

The experts urc not at one on the rea- 
sons for the success of the musical. Con- 
cert impresario Klaus Hoffmeister in 
Mannheim believes that young people 
in general have had enough of pop. He 
suid: “Young people want something 
more th unjust yelling.” 

Urs Lcicht, literary manager of the 
Mannheim National Theatre, regards 
the musical as a logical development 
from operetta. He believes that it is also 
a sign of the times. People now want to 
he entertained. They do not want social- 
ly critical theatre. 

Friedrich Kurz, a musicals producer, 
sees things more simply. He said confident- 
ly; “In the Federal Republic is an enor- 
mous hunger for live entertainment." 

He comes from Niirtingen in Swabia 
and applied his tough managerial meth- 
ods to whip the Cats production in 
Hamburg to success. 

Recently show business (with the accent 
on the second word) has become a huge 
market with enormous growth potential. 

Increased demand from the public in 
the Federal Republic is fed by a con- 
stantly increasing number of produc- 
tions from the current high priest of the 
musical, Andrew Lloyd Webber. 

There have been 740 performances of 
Cau in Hamburg, and rehearsals are well 
under way in Bochum for a production of 
Starlight Express, due to open on 27 May. 

Discussions have been held in Ham- 
burg for the leasing of the Flora Thea- 
ter, to be renovated at a cost of 
DM30m, for the German premi&re of 
Lloyd Webber's latest production. 
Phantom of the Opera. 

Kurz operates in no small way. His 
slogan is: “A new theatre for every mu- 
sical." But his efforts in this direction in- 
clude another aim: he dearly wants to 
make Hamburg the musical Mecca of 
the Federal Republic. 

But Hamburg will have to share this 
reputation with others. Vienna, for in- 
stance, was aware of the wny things 
were going far earlier. 

There have been 1,400 performances 
or Cats nt Peter Week's Theater an der 
Wien, and the curtain has gone up on A 
Chorus Line 100 limes already at the 
Raimund then ter in Vienna. 

Other parts of the Federal Republic 
arc well served by guest performances. 
Mannheim musicals fans, for instance, 
have been able to see Hair, Kiss me 
Katv, and Evita. 

Klaus Hoffmeister underlines the 
trends of the times by saying with some 
pride thm a performance of West Side 
Story on 10 May is a sell-out for the 
10th time within the year. 

He says there have been problems in 


obtaining performing rights and they 
are not cheap. 

Lloyd Webber markets his work 
through his own company, the Really 
Useful Theatre Company, set up to do 
just this. The shares in this company are 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 

He sells his musicals only in packages 
with worldwide copyright not only for 
the musical itself but for the stage sets 
and choreography. 

He has controllers who ensure that pro- 
ductions in New York or Tokyo, Amster- 
dam or Hamburg conform to the originals. 

Friedrich Kurz also runs his business 
with tough management. He studied bu- 
siness management and has read the 
economic barometer concerning the de- 
velopment of the musical well. 

He persuades private investors to put 
up Ihc money for his productions, inves- 
tors who are prepared to take the risk 
for high profits or risk a flop. ; 

He is also said to be unprepared to 
compromise in his attitudes to the musi- 
cal's performers and company. 

When Cats opened in Hamburg the 
press wrote about "the American way of 
doing things" and “cast-iron contracts." 
Performers are only told two weeks be- 
fore the end of a six-month contract 
whether they are to be engaged for (he 
next six months. But if they want to quit 
they have to give a year’s notice. 

Kurz brushes his critics aside, saying: 
“If someone is unhappy with the ar- 
rangements then another gets a chance." 

He points out that when his critics say 
that he is acting in a brutal American 
way they should take a look at the way 
performers are dealt with in America. 

A Chorus Line gave musicals fans 
some idea of this. 

The younger generation of musicals 
performers in the Federal Republic is 
none too promising, according to the 
experts in the field. 

They point out that there are not 
many good German performers avail- 
able for musicals. So Friedrich Kurz has 
auditions for singers and dancers for the 
chorus line in his musicals. Foreigners 
are also auditioned. 

In this way he has discovered "more 
and more young Germans who in a year 
or two will be suitable." 

He is currently thinking in terms of a 
musicals school, along the lines of the 
ballet school John Neumeier has esta- 
blished in Hamburg, working together 
with experts in the 
field such as the 
British director 
Trevor Nunn. The 
Berlin College of 
Art has a pilot pro- 
ject going along 
these lines. For the 
past two years 22 
young people have 
been studying the 
musical. To join the 
eight-semester 
course they have to 
have been trained 
as dancers. Apart 
from dancing the 
study programme 
includes elocution 
lessons and singing 
instruction. When 
they have graduated 
at the required 
standards they are 


almost Certain of 
getting work. So long 
as the public de- 
mand for musicals 
remains, producers 
and concert manag- 
ers will continue to 
flirt with this current 
darling of musical 
theatre. Friedrich 
Kurz, speaking., for 
the musicals world 
in the Federal Re- 
public, says: "I can 
imagine 30 to 40 
musicals running in 
the Federal Repub- 
lic. I don't see this as 
a short-term trend. It 
is the beginning of a 
major develop- 
ment.” Manfred 
Schweidler 

(Mannheimer Morgen, 
1 6 February 1988) 



Dor / jttMkrS iind .‘.clnc Millii men Shows ■ Manfred Lihrbtdn im 
Interview: Bcsscr at* geplant ■ Springer: Mil .S|x>n Bild* tn die 
Arena ■ Naehers SAT- 1 Dossier (21. Zclidruek' BB Richard Bum 
Medk-nschcltc ■ Radio Bremen: Arincnhaus mlr AmhlilniuD L 
rirheberrerfu: Marlirii in Skirt? ■ ,, Washington Post ': Ok 
ClACoflmxlinii ■ Cannon (2): Ceturkie Gerv Inner 


Fritz Kurz: media magazine cover photo 


Toulouse-Lautrec musical is 
premiered in Saarbriicken 


A musical based on the life of Count 
Henri Marie Raymond de Tou- 
louse-Laulrcc-Monfa, to give the 
French impressionist painter his full 
name, entitled Petit Bijou, has opened at 
the Saarlandisches Staatstheater in 
Saarbriicken. 

The setting is the Paris of 1900. Was 
it the Belle Epoque or Fin de Steele? Is 
it nights of living like a lord at the turn 
of the century or the decay of middle- 
class values in the bars, cabarets and 
brothels of Montmartre? 

In the middle of all this is a spoiled 
aristocrat's son who mixes with the ugly 
and the beautiful, portraying them both 
and losing himself in tliein. 

This is the stuff of theatrical fantasy. 
It would have had to be invented if Hen- 
ri de Toulouse-Lautrec had not lived. 

He was born in Albi in 1864 and died 
in 1 90 1 . His life and death is the subject 
of the Saarbriicken musical. 

The title, Petit Bijou, Is taken from the 
pet name given the painter who broke 
both his legs as a child which prevented 
his normal growth. 


GUnter Bothur and Andrea - Oaslan lit 'Patty Bijou 1 

-(Photo: Julius c. Schmidt) 


He was regarded as an adornmenrio 
French art hy some, n shame by others. 

The idea lor the musical, from the li- 
bretto, to the music, to the slaging is a 
Joint effort of the Saar ensemble. 

More than 1 00 people work on nnd 
off stage in this production. Because of 
this the management insisted on a sim- 
ple set. There is no sumptuous curtain 
in front of the stage, but the atmosphere 
is created by the cast itself. 

The chorus, corps de bnllet and the 
actors all work together to create 
charming tableaux. Lotliar Trautmann’s 
direction is n theatrical treat for the eye. 

This musical is entertainment bviti 
has its social criticism aspect as w&h 
includes something of the conflict be- 
tween young and old, poor and rich, the 
uncouth and the sublime, pleasure and 
decline. ’ j 

But it nil remains superficial. Little of 
the psychological background of l"** 
deformed genius, who tried toCompenf 
ate' for his inferiority complex wither 
centric art and a dissipated life, isW" • 
picted. - ' • ■ ! 

What could, one say ? That behind, (I* 
facade , in Paris everything iyas.«iW?' • 
wonderful and that the old snyjng *®. ! 
holds, good: Vice does not pay. Ope 15 i 
already aware of that. 

In the first Jialf the audience, is 
duced to the bustle of Paris* one: of 
great cities of the world. 

The audience watches, along 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the sunny side bf 
city’s life With a lot of dancing and rausK 
up to the climax at the Moulin Rouge. £ 

The audience seds how he 'portrays* 
life.as it was in his pictures. At this ppw 
his pitftbres take part in the actio?. j 
learn to mpve. . ' ' j ’ ' . *'«- 1 

. The second half looks at the painter! 
life. He died at the age of 36, alleged] 
after having spent some time in a. pi! 
chiatric clinic, depressed ,attd wlfhP 1 
hope, suffering frqqi , syphdis, anej^i 

) Continued; on page 11 «+ 
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Stuttgart puppet drama show 
is on the road 


S igrun Kilger. 24, and Hartmut 
Liebsch, 27, are the first students in 
Europe to graduate with a degree in 
puppetry. 

For years this discipline has been part 
of university studies in the East Bloc, 
organised by the state and with the final 
degree given full recognition, 

For the past four years a similar 
course of study has been available at the 
Stuttgart college of the arts and music, tt 
is the only course of its kind in the Fed- 
eral Republic and the only one in the 
West, except for one in France. 

Since the two graduated from the col- 
lege last autumn they have been touring 
with their puppet show. 

They have just returned from per- 
formances in the Netherlands. Soon 
they are to travel to Ravensburg in their 
"mobile theatre,” a converted fire bri- 
gade transporter. 



PuppetB made of serviettes 

(Photo: Ingrid Hnfori 

From Ravensburg they are scheduled 
to go to Wiesbaden on 24 March where 
they will perform at the Puppet Confer- 
ence being staged there. 

Sigrun and Hartmut are rehearsing a 
play for adults which was warmly 
praised by critics during their student 
days. 

The only props they require are alu- 
minium ladders, a couple of grey, plastic 
tubes and an enormous sheet. 

They use the white material to create 
the visual and character outlines of their 
play. These outlines have given the play 
its name. On stage they present exam- 
ples of "completely original and human 
experiences,” for instance “care, 
struggle or suppression.” 

The play with ihisshapen or pre-fabri- 
cated materials is typipalifiw»the kind of 
puppet theatre' that is taught and 
learned at the Stuttgart college. 

This style is closely connected with 
Werner Knoedschen, lecturer, and pup- 
peteer, whose brainchild the new course 
of study at Stuttgart was t : ■ • 1 

■His puppet theatre Has littlerin com- 
mon with popular marionette or puppet 
theatre, which' he regards as "garden 
dwarf theatre"' •• 

He wants to get-.back to the origins of 
puppet theatre that was developed in 
the early Middle Ages as a special form 
of theatre.: ■ . n ' 

It was popular theatre that “come out 
df a box” and had a cultural sighificance 
for a wide- stratum of the population. ,i 

The actor, learns to present the person 
and the. role as: a unity. The puppeteer 
strives in- the '> opposite ■ direction. 


IF. 
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This art form strives for a separation be- 
tween the character and the person, 
who helps bring the character to life. 
This is how the character gains its alien- 
ation effect. 

Hartmut lies on the floor. The white 
material covers his body. Slowly move- 
ment begins under the sheet. A figure 
rises up, two hands grab for the ladder, 
the thing stands up straight, climbing up 
by getting a hold on the metal backbone 
of the ladder. The amorphous shape 
coalesces into an enormous sculpture. 

A plastic pipe is directed to the 
mouth, a muffled, sustained sound 
penetrates the room. 

The two describe their style as an aes- 
thetics of defect, which is not meant in a 
negative way. 

They create their shapes on the stage 
with a minimum of material. These 
shapes constantly bring new images to 
the mind of the observer. 

The choreography of the objects, the 
appearance and disappearance of the 
shapes has the effect of a sequence of 
mythical symbols, combined harmony 
nnd contradiction, human warmth nnd 
aggression, growth and disappearance. 
This is the magic of puppet theatre 
which attracts adults ns well. 

The white doth figures recall the 
clumsy giant puppets of the Bread nnd 
Puppet Theatre, New York. As Kilger 
and Liebsch explain this is not acciden- 
tal. 

l'lie head jL Lhib cApu* mienul UmuLic 
group, Peter Schumann, was a work- 
shop instructor in Slim gar l and has had 
a lasting influence on the puppet theatre 
that Kilger and Liebsch have devised. 

In their eighth semester in Stuttgart 
they learned all that was essential to 
maintain themselves in the contempor- 
ary world of theatre. 

In their course of studies in Stuttgart 
they dealt with the theory of aesthetics 
and the history of puppet theatre, but 
the emphBsis of their project-related 
studies was on creating forms. 

The curriculum for the course in- 
cluded speech-training, instruction on 
improvision, body training and the crea- 
tion of three-dimensional forms. 

They were also trained in stage tech- 
niques and in how to conduct business 
affairs relating to theatre. • 

Four years ago the study of puppet^ 
eering was a pilot course, but it has now 
become established within the college's 
programme. 

. The state of Baden- Wiirttemberg is 
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Sigrun Kilger and Hartmut Liebsch load the puppet theatre bus 

(Photo: MatcrinUhcaior) 


well -aware of the prestige ihc college 
gains from providing the course and it is 
possible that, in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture. a chair for puppetry studies will be 
set up. 

The demands made on the 30 or so 
applicants for the course arc consider- 
able. Only six places were available at 
the bcinning of the winter semester. On- 
ly those applicants were accepted who 
passed examination in front of a strict 
jury, which is usual in u conservatory. 

The college demands basically that 
applicants have the Ahitur, university 
entrance examination, hut talented 
young people are admitted without this 
qualification. 

An Vi me who has enough hieulh to 
climb the 1UU steps to the titth floor ot 
an extensive factory building in Stutt- 
gart will come upon an unusual scene 
behind a steel door. It is a mix of metn! 
warehouse, workshop and rubbish 
dump. 

There is an Esslingen bus stop sign 
and an old bicycle frame with dust-bins 
placed in the centre of the room. 

There are plaster casts on the work- 
benches and paper masks in a nearby 
room. There is a smell of glue and saw- 
dust. 

What appears to be a complete mess 
in fact offers the students artistic free- 
dom. This liberty must first be taken. 

When Kilger, Liebsch and their fel- 
low-students first entered the factory 
they had a lot of work in front of them. 
Partitions had to be put up and the urea 
made habitable. They all had to Sweat it 
out together. 

The students are very friendly with 
one another. They work hard and in- 
tensively, leisure time and private life 


, pontlnued from page 1,0 ( . 

holism.. Giinter Bothur plays the part 
brilliantly. = • - 

Except for the operetta-like masked 
ball the. 19 individual scenes’ are very 
Impressive even: though sbme are based 
on a handful of sentences. 

The. dialogue is often just commen- 
tary rather than argument, but the songs 
.: are very much to the point. Friedhelm 
Lehmann, . from Berlin* wrote them. He 
also writes lyrics for Udt> Jurgens. , 

The song of the laundress Marie is 
particularly impressive. She poses for 
ToulouserLautrec,; confronting him 
with the naked truth in two senses. 

One of the failures of the production 
is that the songs, well worth hearing, are 
drowned by the orchestra. 

Gottfried Stramm’s compositions are 


catchy, some remain in the mind. He is 
the head of theatre music in Saarbriik- 
ken. ’ ■ 

There is a beautiful theme that is wov- 
en in various variations throughout the 
whole of the musical. But the whole 
score gWps the impression that one has 
heard it before. 

That might be because of the period. 
Much is well-known about it, but there 
is a suspicion of borrowing all the time, 
Toulouse-Lautrec himself said: "The 
new is seldom what really matters.” 

The applause at the end was long, in- 
dicating that the people of Saarbriicken 
Were well pleased with their new musi- 
cal. 

LutzTartlow 

-. (Die Well, Bonn, IMarchLSBS) 


overlap. Many of the current 24 stu- 
dents share accommodation. 

Kilger and Liebsch arc no longer un- 
der the college's wing. They have to do 
everything themselves from advertising 
to putting up the stage. 

They are now aware thm the college 
was in fact a kind of protection for their 
artistic development. The change into 
(he commercial world has been like 
jumping into ice-cold water. 

They were not upset when they were 
not nt first given loo much attention by 
the public. 

The press showed an interest in the 
Stuttgart project hut that interest has 
died down now. 

When they gtadu.Ued then study 
grant came to an end and they get no 
subsidy from the state. Kilger and 
Liebsch arc well aware that having a de- 
gree in puppetoering is no automatic 
step towards riches. 

Their most certain form of income 
comes from children’s theatre. The sec- 
ond piece on their rehearsal programme 
is “The Breakfast Fairytale" for children 
between three and 16. 

In this piece they perform with very 
simple props taken from daily life, in 
fact items that can be seen on any nor- 
mal breakfast table. 

A king leads a regiment on the table- 
top. His body is made of a serviette. 

He has a coffee pot. A breakfast table 
knife serves him as a sword. Red-booted 
he poles his way on two egg-cups 
through a fantastic breakfast world. 

He has to go through many adven- 
tures, overcome many table-cloth seas 
and serviette mountains, before he finds 
the lady of his heart — a charming ser- 
viette princess. That is the end of the 
performance. 

Kilger and Liebsch do not have a day 
off the next day. 

■ He has any number of appointments 
to keep,. She has applied to lake part in 
the festival Internationale de la Mario- 
nette, the largest European festival, at 
Cha!rjesviHe-M£zteres. 

She also proposes taking part in “Fl- 
dena," the puppet theatre of the nations, 
in Bochum, the most important festival 
for avantgarde theatrq iq tjie Federal 
Republic. ' 

Performances ore scheduled for Sep- 
tern her and October, but selections are 
already taking place. Does she have 
stage fright? “Naturally, and'how!" 

Hans- Volkmar Findeisen 
(Rhein Isc her Merkur/Chrlst und'Welt, Bonn, 
- 26 February 1988) 
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Eight-year-old Munich girl’s parents sue 
Bonn for possible Chernobyl damages 


F ranziska Baumann, a Munich girl 
now aged 8 , took the Bonn govern- 
ment to court in May 1986, a few weeks 
after the Chernobyl reactor meltdown. 

She has yet to suffer discernible dam- 
age to mind or body due to nuclear fall- 
out from the Ukraine, but her parents 
wondered whether she might not one 
dny prove to have been a Chernobyl fall- 
out victim. 

They look legal advice and learnt that 
damages suits must be filed within three 
years, so they decided to apply instead 
for a declaratory judgment, 

A civil court was to rule on whether the 
plaintiff — Franziskn — was entitled to 
damages from the accused — the Federal 
government — for the consequences of in- 
ad equate or belated information on the 
consequences of the 26 April 1986 reac- 
tor accident in Chernobyl. 

There were to have been three plain- 
tiffs: Franziska and her brothers Maxi- 
milian and Dominik. 

Three parties were also to have been 
sued: the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the USSR and the Soviet Atomic Indus- 
try Association. 

Franziska’s lawyer says proceedings 
against the Soviet Union have been 
dropped, even though ail originators 
were to have been sued, on financial 
grounds. 

The “ecological fund" that is bank- 
rolling the case cannot cover the cost of 
international litigation. 


etneihe 


On cost grounds proceedings against 
the Land of Bavaria and the city of Mu- 
nich have been dropped too. 

A declaratory judgment has been ap- 
plied for on (he ground that the health 
hazard can only be assessed in the long 
term, just as medical research may at 
some stage unearth a specific connec- 
tion between Chernobyl and illness in 
the Federal Republic. A Munich court 
agreed to deal with the case, thereby 
letting itself in for a task that was sure to 
be unprecedented and time-consuming. 

The Federal Republic, represented 
by Bonn government departments in 
cltnrge of radiation control (depart- 
ments first at the Interior, later at the 
Environment Ministry), were ordered in 
a 9 January 1987 court ruling to submit 
substantiated information on how radi- 
ation measurements had been compiled 
and evaluated. 

This written information, even 
though it only applied to Bavaria south 
of the Danube, must have been so sub- 
stantial as to be most confusing. 

On 14 May 1987 the court instructed 
the Bonn government departments that 
it was not clear which figures were rele- 
vant, as the statistics submitted failed to 
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make matters clear on this point. No 
mention was made of when measure- 
ments had been taken and what was to 
be understood by the claim that a brisk 
exchange of data had been undertaken 
with the Bavarian authorities. 

Once these points had been clarified 
a date was set for the public hearing. 
The first and probably only witness was 
a Ministry official who said he was a 
physicist who had been in radiation pro- 
tection for 30 years. 

Asked whether the fate of ail had 
been in his hands, he did not simply 
answer: “Certainly not." 

His testimony failed, however, to 
make it clear whether the alarm that 
held the entire country in its spell after 
Chernobyl either went unnoticed by the 
Ministry officials responsible or utterly 
mesmerised them. 

; Did they dismiss the scare or did it wor- 
ry them stiff? The official in the dock 
could have said, but preferred not to do 
so, that as time has shown, people in the 
Federal Republic of Germany by and large 
escaped by the skin of their teeth. 

The court found it extremely difficult 
to find out from the witness just how he 
had evaluated the data — the numerous 
readings, as he put it — that were avail- 
able at the time. 

He was most reluctant to explain how 
he had personally felt about them or 
how he had discussed them with col- 
leagues. Among specialists, he unhelp- 
fully explained, you need only to state a 
figure for everyone to arrive at the right 
conclusion by themselves. 

Once, and once only, the official di- 
vulges to the panel of three career 
judges what his personal feelings had 
been. On 30 April 1986 the highest fall- 
out readings were recorded at 00.00 


hours in Regensburg and at 14.00 hour* 
in Munich. 

These were official figures and not 
just private ones. Bonn was notified « 
20,35 hours. This fact in itself sheds an 
Interesting light on the “brisk exchange 
of data" with Bavarian authorities. 6 

It also stands out in that the witness 
can remember to the minute when the 
news came through, whereas otherwise, 
to judge by his replies to constant ques- 
tioning, he has either forgotten or, to 
use his favourite turn of phrase, can no 
longer "coordinate" the course of events 
(in other words, he can’t remember just 
what happened when). 

But in the evening of the last day in 
April a radiation count of 123 becqu* 
els was received from Bavaria. This 
reading," he says, “prompted us to con- 
sider whether danger was in the offing" 

.He had reached the conclusion Ik 
people did not need to be stopped from 
going about their ordinary business. Be- 
sides, the next day was May Day and the 
next meeting of the radiation protection 
committee was to be held on 2 May. 

What would have happened if the 
readings, regardless of the public holi- 
day, had gone from bad to worse and 
the government had been obliged to 
take more drastic action than specifying 
radiation ceilings for milk and leaf veg- 
etables? 

Was there a plan of action? — AU 
concerned are well aware that the wit- 
ness is under no obligation to answer 
this question. As a civil servant he needs 
only to answer such questions as are 
covered by the permission he has been 
given to divulge official information. 

Before the presiding judge smilingly 
makes this point clear he gives the witness 
three or four seconds in which he lnk« 
good care to say absolutely nothing. 

Understandably, after being sent 
down from the witness-box the Bonn 
government official walks down the 
three flights of stairs from the court- 
room saying: “Let’s abseil our way out 

of here I ’ Roswin Finkenzeller 

( Frank furier Allgcmeinc Zciiung 
fiir DcuLschltind, 4 Mnrch 198S) 


Doctor and drug company at odds 
over nuclear fallout drug 


A Diisseldorf labour court is to rule 
on 12 April on whether a doctor 
can refuse, on grounds of conscience, to 
do further research' into a drug for his 
employer. ■ , t • 

The drug In question was. designed to 
delay the fatal effects of overexposure 
to radiation in a nuclear war. It would 
enable soldiers to carry on fighting for a 
few hours longer. 

The ruling has been made necessary by 
the failure of the doctor, Bernd Richter, 
and his employer until mid-1987, Bee- 
chant- Wiilfing, a drug company in Neuss, 
near Diisseldorf, to agree on either further 
employment or severance terms i ■■■'•. >• .1 
Dr Richter and two ,pther _ doctor's 
were sacked last year for refusing to. do 
any further research into a drug code- 
named BRL 43694 that was designed- to 
temporarily delay the consequences of 
rad ioact i ve contamination. 

■ Beecham-Wuifing did not dispute the 
fact that a drug of this kind was under- 
going trials in Neuss. But the manage- 
ment said it was designed first and fore- 
most to eliminate the nausea felt by can- 
cer patients after radiation treatment. • 
A company assessment of its market 
prospects stresses, however, .that it 
might well, in respect pf 'Natd armed 
forces, serve a gigantic market. •• -h y : [-. 
Company officials denied having cbn- 


laclcd Nato in connection with Ihe drug, 
but they hnd to admit that Nalo officials 
hod approached Becclinm-Wiiliing- 

A document hod even been drafted for 
these talks that included the following: 

‘The drug will improve prevention ui 
reSpect of radiation sickness due eitW . 
to cancer radiotherapy or as a possiw 
consequence of nuclear war. Its markd 
potential is significant and on the * 
crease.” ■ -ij ; 

Bernd Richter fblt-the possibility ^* 1 \ 
military use for the drug he was® ■ 
charge of research into justified reft 5 ® , 
to do any further work on it. j 

■: After several vain attempts to I 
suade.him to change his mind the 1 cq®* 
pany served hini notice 1 of immedW 
dismissal (effective within 72 . hotf* 
rather than at the end. of the month s 
thequarter). . ■ ■ & 

He told the court he could not simpjf 
split , his conscience down ; the idldd$ 
and ignore What he called! the dirty ■ 

effect of BRL 43694. He is keen to rpjj 
tinue. in employment with Beech&iji I 
Wiilfing, but not to work on the cjjf ■I, 
troversial drug. : 'Wr 

• Presiding judge Kari Heinrich 'WjSfr 
agreed that in this case, 'Dr Ricbterg§|| 
peal against dismissal by 
Wiilfing, ji is employer, grounds 
. . Continued on page 14 
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Municipal Aids counsellor gives 
free and anonymous advice 


: cTi rrri-1 a riTrrt :: 


I n the 14th century the Black Death 
killed about 25 million people in Eu- 
rope — about a third of its population — 
in a few years. 

Aids is today’s scourge. But it is 
slower, taking its toll over years or 
even decades. People are worried. 
You can’t tell whether you or others 
are carriers. 

Albert Mayer knows how worried 
people are. A 28-year-old social 
worker, he is a public health depart- 
ment Aids counsellor in Boblingen, 
near Stuttgart. He gives advice and 
anonymous Aids tests. The test is free 
(the health insurance only pays if 
you are found to have the symp- 
toms). 

Mayer says the government and the 
media have to be careful to keep the 
public calm. They have to build up 
trust by giving accurate information 
on the disease. It’s counter-productive 
to dramatise or belittle the danger of 
Aids. 

He is also critical of calls to intern the 
infected. “Talk of internment only 
scares people from coming forward for 
tests Rh3 adviegT M 1fe - saKJ. Aids Is a SU In- 
ject "which the media have to handle 


with kid gloves. So far the Aids debate 
has scared people, and fear is a bad 
counsellor." 

The German government gave him a 
four-year contract within the frame- 
work of its Federal anti-Aids pro- 
gramme last October, launched to im- 
prove on the service given by general 
medical practitioners. 

He has an .unusual office style. He 
keeps no files. Every month he advises 
about 100 men and women between 
18 and 35 years of age. Half are wom- 
en. They usually want a child and 
come to avoid bearing infected child- 
ren. 

The social worker is more in demand 
than doctors. “Initially the problem is 
more a psychosocial problem for the in- 
fected than a medical one," Mayer said. 
But he does not want to be controver- 
sial. It might scare off people. And it’s 
important for counselling to be continu- 
ous. 

Mayer advises couples as well as 
singles. He teaches parents how to 
educate their children on the disease. 
He also gets clients who were in Africa 
and have been scared by reports on the 
rate of infection there. 

A lot of patients usually come front 
outside to avoid being recognised in 
their own neighbourhood. Local peo- 
ple usually gcno-Sluttgart or Tiihin- 
gen. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 

p|> 


supplied.the data arranged in ;ee-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 1 
humidity, sunshine,' physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
' 1 • ‘ of thunderstorms. 

These (Ig u rea? «9rn 

to distant countries . , 

• ■ . • 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface tp the 
tables. The emphasis. is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate., 
population, trade and transport. 1 ' " , . . 1 

The guides are handy In size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in . 
Commerce, industry and the travel trade. • , 

■ Four volumes are available: ' 1 

North and Sonth' America. 172 pp„ DM 24.80; 

.■' * ' • - : “ Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.86: 

: Africa, I $6 pp.. DM, 24.80; ' 

- ■' ‘ 1 Europe/OSSR, 240 pp.; DM 24.80 ' " 
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The main thing • 
for Mayer is that 
the people come. 

Then he can get to 
work advising how 
to avoid catching 
and Spreading the 
disease and on the 
course of the infec- 
tion. T’m more in- 
terested in giving 
advice than in hear- 
ing confessions," he 
said. Mayer prefers 
small groups to 
large ones. He re- 
ceives small groups 
of parents, dubs, 
family circles or 
youth groups. “No- 
body asks any 
questions at large 
meetings," he said. 

In small groups 

“people fed less Bbbllngen 

embarrassed about 
asking questions.” 

The questions range from how to give 
first nid to the dangers of kissing. Mayer 
gives clear answers about the danger of 
passing on the disease by all forms of 
physical contact. He visits the public as 
well, even in the evenings. An appoint- 
ment is all that is needccL 
He sn"ys television has played the 
greatest role in informing the public. It’s 



Alda counsellor Albert Mayer 

(Photo: Kraufmnmi & Kraufmann) 

now up to the publie to pm it nil into 
practice. 

“People can come to me to talk about 
how to do this. But in the end it's up to 
the individual. One person might 
choose faithfulness and another a con- 
dom,” he said. 

Lotte Sehnedfcr 

iSniliearicr Nuchrichtcn. IX Fehru.us 1‘*SX| 


Cologne Aids test centre is 
increasingly popular 


Look it up in Brockhaus p 
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T he Aids death toll is climbing. Sta- 
tisticians say it could turn out to be 
one of the greatest killers in history. 
Their forecasts have scared govern- 
ments and ordinary citizens alike. 

In Western countries the disease has 
hit homosexuals and drug users the 
hardest. 

Many people would like to ease their 
minds and know if they are infected or 
not. But many are afraid of the reper- 
cussions if they lose their anonymity. 

The Cologne public health office 
knows that such fears prevent people 
from coming for tests. They are not in- 
terested in knowing the names of tested 
people. 

The important point is to get people 
in for tests. Otherwise infected people 
will pass Airiso nun wittingly, to others. 
.,,.£jince J985,poput 6,500 people have 
taken Aids tests anonymously at the Co- 
logne office. It Jibs dealt with a? mpny as 
50 a day. .. . • . 

In January 300 werp given the Elisa 
test. So far the. office has found 170 
people who are fEV-tpositiye with an- 
tibodies in their blood. 

. The office’s motto Isr^'We can beat 
Aids together." Once In the ; office you 
fill In a questionnaire. They get a lot of 
people from ;other parts of the country. 
So the first question is , whether- you 
come from Cologne or elsewhere. 

•.. Many Bavarians take a test In Co- 
logne .because they ,do not trust . Bava- 
ria's right-wingc goverment to respect 
their anonymity. .r • . > 

.The Bavarian government is- at b(lds 
with the Federal goyfcrnmentih' Bonn on 


Aids. It has introduced its own stringent 
regulations. 

The questionnaire also asks how 
promiscuous one has been and whether 
one is homosexual or bisexual. The of- 
fice also asks if one has had blood con- 
tact with another person through rape 
or borrowed needles. 

Dr Jan Leidel, head of Cologne’s health 
office, says people do not mind filling in 
the forms. But one counsellor says there 
are people who insislon their rights. 

The/ strenuously deny belonging to a 
high-risk group and refuse to fill forms 
in. The centre prefers to drop the ques- 
tionnaire in such cases. 

The visitor then 1 goes into an adjoin- 
ing room where a dbetor takes a blood 
sample. The'doctor labels it with a num- 
ber and code-name. The results are 
ready ot^days later. (1 - 

'The people 1 ’tested have to sweat in 
the meantime! Nervousness turns some 
of them into insomniacs: Fear of Aids 
tu^nS others into hypochondriacs who 
take a test at the the slightest sniffle. 

The number of people checked jumped 
last year to 4,675 from 884 In 1986. But 
the number of HlV-posltlves increased 
only slightly,- from 51 to 61. Dr Leidel at- 
tributes the increase iri numbers of people 
taking tests to the public's growing aware- 
ness of the problem. 

:People usually telephone tq find out the 
result. The dobfor just has the result under 
a nun>be>r ahd code-name. They are chary 
of* : telling! caller he Is negative. It has 
caused tod many misunderstandings in the 
past.in: . V ‘ :r Ofaf Macktdpa ’ 

' ‘ (Nora Wwt Zcitun^, Old wiburg, 
i ■ : i:-: Vll ‘ - ' L ’ 'i ' , ! • - > >48 frebrutiry it 9&8 j 
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AFN Frankfurt 
ever popular 
with Germans 

Frankfurter Runduhau 

A merican Forces Network, better 
known ns AFN. the broadcasting 
station for American servicemen in Eu- 
rope, has its headquarters in Frankfurt. 

its objectives are to entertain and in- 
form servicemen far from home. 

But its influence goes far beyond the 
American forces. Young people listen 
to it and dream of New York, and 
housewives listen to the news, “every 
hour on the hour,” 10 practice their 
English for (heir adult education centre 
courses. 

This summer the station will have 
been on the air for 45 years, since the 
end of the war from Frankfurt. 

For n tong lime after the war the sta- 
tion was more popular than domestic 
German radio, ft introduced the post- 
war generation to jazz and helped rock 
'n' roll to conquer the country. 

AFN discoverccE pop stars and star- 
lets and its programme presenters 
thrilled German listeners in the 1950s, 
the time when the word "disc jockey" 
was still a foreign word. 

PrcsidcnT John F.' Kennedy- sent his 
congratulations to the station when it 
celebrated its 20th anniversary and 
praised the station for its work, describ- 
ing it ns a means of presenting the 
American way of life to Germany. It 
then operated from Hochst Castle. 

In fact the station only gives a cursory 
insight into American life and society. 
Most of the lime German households 
that are tuned in to it gel only music. 

The AFN television service can only 
be seen with an adapter to a standard 
TV set, so that VHF and medium wave 
radio programmes attract most atten- 
tion in this country. 

Fifty per cent of listeners' letters 
come from people in the Federal Re- 
public, mainly record requests. 

Station manager Stephen H. Smith re- 
gards these fans as "a shadow audi- 
ence," a public that stands in the sha- 
dow of Lhe 160,000 American troops 
and their families for whom his station 
caters. 

The station is an arm of the US Army 
and the American Defence Department. 
Smith said thai it was charged with “in- 
forming and entertaining. We want to 
say to our people: Don't stay on base 
while you are in Germany. Get out and 
have a look at feverything." 

On the Monday before Ash Wednes- 
day GIs were asked: “How about some 
fnsching fun? Get yourself a false nose 
ami /(tin in.” 

Three limes a week there is a pro- 
gramme "Experience Germany 1 ’ giving 
tips about life In the Federal Republic, 
such as how to drink apple wine and 
what to do with the dog when in a Ger- 
man residential area. 

The programme also tells its G1 lis- 
teners that one is not. likely to gain 
friends and Influence people by going 
into the German underground with a 
ghetto blaster going at full volume. 
“Things may be different in Manhattan." 

Smith drew attention to another im- 
portant task for AFN. He said: “People 


should go to the army authorities when 
they have a problem." 

The US Army’s advice centres can 
give people ideas on how to run their 
homes, what to do when moving house 
or in need of a loan. 

Whether language difficulties are 
overcome in the daily “German sent- 
ence for the day," by giving listeners 
practice in simple sentences such as “I 
would like to pay, please,'' or “Where is 
the railway station?” — in German — is 
debatable, but it shows that the will is 
there. 

Werner Lamp is from the Offenbach 
meteorological office and has amused 
American, and German listeners for ten 
years with his weather forecasts spoken 
in English with a strong Hesse accent. 

He is regarded as a character and like 
other announcers on the station has 
passed into AFN legend. 

During the last war AFN operated 
from the cellars of the BBC in London, 
broadcasting prohibited jazz to US ser- 
vicemen and, perhaps, to German audi- 
ences. 

In the 1950s teenagers and (wens 
preferred Jack Fiel's “Top of the morn- 
ing show,” or Johnny Vrotso's “There is 
music in the air” to contemporary Ger- 
man pop songs. 

These shows for example gave one 
fan, Siegfried from Remscheid, enough 
courage to write: “Can you get me some 
real jeans?" 

While doing his military service in 
Germany Elvis Presley applied for a 
much-envied job with AFN. but his se- 
nior officers turned his application 
down. They feared that Hochst Castle 
would not be able to stand up to the 
onslaught of his fans. 

Hanna Pfeil front Hesse Radio has 
given a helping hand in joint broadcasts 
with AFN such as at the 20th AFN an- 
niversary celebrations in 1965 in 
Frankfurt’s Jahrhunderthalle. Caterina 
Vaiente, well-known to AFN audiences, 
sang “Happy birthday” to the station. 

Rise to fame 


Pop singer Bill Ramsey was an un- 
known conscript in the US Army when 
he was introduced into broadcasting as 
a disc jockey. 

At the end of the 1970s Wolfram 
Jack of neighbouring Hesse Radio won 
over late-night audiences of young peo- 
ple from AFN. 

There are no precise statistics on 
AFN’s “shadow public," but in 1979 
there must have been about five million 
listeners in the Federal Republic. 

The VHF programme, designed for 
listeners over 24, is produced automat- 
ed. An enormous computer prepares in 
advance programmes of music, intro- 
ductory chat and news items, in part 
picked up from American radio stations 
and in part prepared by station news 
staff. 

The medium wave programmes on 
873 kilohertz are designed for younger 
listeners. Announcers include Jim 
McKane, Melody Day and Greg Cal- 
houn. all serving members of the Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. 

There are eight other AFN Stations in 
the Federal Republic. They produce a 
mik of regional programmes and the ba- 
sic AFN programme, similar to the mix 
put together In Frankfurt 

There are 300 working in the Frank- 
furt central station, most of them in- 
volved in AFN's TV programmes. 
There are only five directly involved 
with AFN Frankfurt. . y 
‘ Commander Jeffrey L. Whitted, AFN 
' Continued on page 16 


Radio Liberty in Munich puts 
the emphasis on glasnost 

M ention of glasnost causes Cedrik ations and several of the new, indepemj. 
Tate to smile wryly. Catherine the ent “alternative’’ news-sheets such » 


IVXTate to smile wryly. Catherine the 
Great of Russia used it in its original 
meaning of "giving voice," and the term 
can be found 46 times in Lenin's works. 

There is, indeed, nothing new about 
glasnost. In has no more to do with 
press freedom as understood in the 
West as it has to do with freedom itself. 

Cedrik Tate is American and runs 
Radio Liberty from its headquarters in 
Munich. The radio station’s transmis- 
sions to the Soviet Union continue to be 
Jammed despite glasnost. 1 

Romania, Hungary and recently Po- 
land tolerate this radio station, which 
has been working in conjunction with 
Radio Free Europe since 1976. 

For the past 1 2 months Moscow hns 
discontinued jamming Deutsche Welle 
and the BBC World Service. 

Tate suspects that the equipment, no 
longer needed to jam these two pro- 
grammes, is now used to jam Radio Lib- 
erty. It is believed that there are 2,000 
jamming transmitters operated by about 
5,000 technicians. 

He said that Mikhail Gorbachov re- 
gards the activities of the two Munich 
stations as predecessors of “psychologi- 
cal warfare.” Radio Free Europe came 
into being under the combative slogan 
“Crusade for Freedom." 

There are around 1,000 journalists 
and technicians from 40 countries who 
work for the two radio stations at the 
Munich headquarters- where- radio-pro- 
grammes are beamed into the East Bloc. 

They no longer feel themselves, and 
for a long time now they have not fell 
themselves to be, champions of the Cold 
War. 

All connections with the CIA were 
broken off in 1971. Since 1976 the ra- 
dio stations have been set up as public 
bodies, financially supported by the 
American Congress. 

The weak American dollar is now giv- 
ing executives in Munich a lot to worry 
about. 

Since its establishment in 1 953 Radio 
Liberty has concentrated on the Soviet 
Union, transmitting programmes round 
the clock to the USSR in 1 2 languages. 

Since 1985 two hours of broadcast- 
ing daily have been transmitted from 
Pakistan in Dari, one of the national 
languages of Afghanistan. 

Radio Liberty and Radio Free Eu- 
rope beam about 1,000 hours of broad- 
casts a week. Programmes are prepared 
in Washington and New York, where 
the stations have offices, as well as in . 
the Munich headqua r ters. , . ; 

Fifty per cent of the programmes are 
made up of newscasts and features, the 
rest of the broadcasting time is used to 
beam news ' commentaries, discussions, ' 
background information, flashbacks,' 
sports information and religious pro- 
grammes. 

Many of the journalists employed by 
the station are emigres from Eastern 
Europe. Their job is to . fill the gaps left 
by the state-controlled media in the. 
East Bloc, provide information and en- 
courage “constructive dialogue with the 
peoples of Eastern Europe and the So- 
viet Union." 

Information is provided mainly by 
the major news agencies, but the most 
important news items source is the Sq- 
1 viet Union itself. 

There is a bookshop In Munich that 
specialises in handling official public- 


ations and several of the new, independ. 
ent “alternative" news-sheets such as 
"Glasnost." 

Radio broadcasts and, since lgy 
Moscow television via satellite, hj 
been recorded in Schleissheim and evd 
uated by experts. 

Annually about 2,000 Soviet ciiiai* 
travelling to the West, are interview 
The information obtained in these uii*j. 
views also gives some idea of the do* 
bers of listeners in the Soviet Union. 

Despite jamming, Radio Lilx^ 
reaches four million listeners daiffj 
million a week and 1 9 million a monk 

It is well known that Russians lists 
to the Munich programmes at the ml- 
ends when they are staying in their da- 
chas outside Moscow and Leningrad. 
Many programmes are recorded on cas- 
settes to be passed on to friends and 
colleagues. 

Occasionally contributions resurfsce 1 
in the underground samizdat Press. 

Soviet citizens learned the troth 
about the nuclear reactor disaster at 
Chernobyl quicker from Munich thu 
from Moscow. 

Radio Liberty did not quote figures 
on the extent of the catastrophe, but de- 
scribed the disaster technically in detail 

There are signs that listeners are get 
ting to be more critical and more & 
manding. For this reason it is proposed 
It) extend programmes to include wom- 
en's ami you III affairs arid provide pro 
grammes in regional languages in iht 
Soviet Union. There have been no suci 
broadcasts up until now. 

Programmes arc benmed from five 
' stations, in Holzkirchen in Upper Ba- 
varia, in Spain and in Portugal. These 
stations are urgently in need of moder- 
nisation if the “electronic curtain" is to 
be pierced further. 

it is planned to establish new trans- 
mitters in Israel and the Far East which 
will improve reception in Central Asia 
and Siberia. 

Karl Staiikienii: 

(Kfiincr Stadi-Asnfct 
Cologne, IS February t MU 

Continued from page 12 

science applied. But the court was not 
prepared, after hearing the two sides, to 
arrive at an immediate decision of 
whether they were sufficient to justcj 
the plaintiffs decision not to do any fof 
ther work on the drug In question. 

Judge Wirth sounded a.note of doufcj 
, ...telling the plaintiff: “Surely we 
agreed that a nuclear war is most 
ly. Otherwise we could all calUt a dt?-' 

Dr Richter was not prepared to foj: 

' low up this line of argument. He sees'* : 
development of BRL 43694 and its p°f ; 
sible issue to the troops as a psycholoff 
cal preparation for war. 1 

' It would give them the illusion, t^j 
• their lives could be saved or medl jJ 
. help could be given when in realjj 
there, was nothing that could be doaeW 
. the medical profession to help 
the event of a nuclear war. ■ . . ‘ stf 

“This is the borderline,” he-^| 
“Thus far and no further. If you go 
further at this stage you may stand J 
forfeit personal reputation on h# 
asked,; fiye years later: ’Didn't yofl ^'w 
on that particular assignment?'” ■ - ‘ra 
’ : " - " • . ' : . ■ Reinhard Vo&ji 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 1.7 February Iw 
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Mannheim Ufo buffs keep 
tabs on flying saucers 



W as the Palatinate attacked by fly- 
ing saucers on 24 January? Are 
green men from outer space planning an 
invasion of the unsuspecting country- 
side? 

Speculation has run riot since dozens 
of eye-witnesses observed a flashing ob- 
ject with four giant floodlights in the sky 
over Fran ken tal. 

The police telephone never stopped 
ringing the whole night through. Nor did 
Werner Walter's phone remain silent. 

He is 30. sells furniture and lives in 
Mannheim. His friend Hans Jurgen 
Kohler, a textiles salesman, is 31. To- 
gether they founded the central re- 
search centre for extraordinary space 
phenomena — the German initials are 
CENAP. 

Since 1973 they have been on the tail 
of UFOs along with a handful of like- 
minded friends. They have looked into 


Continued from page 14 

press officer, said: "I don't believe there 
is any control or censorship over the 
news," for naiurally it is supposed that 
critical reporting is not permissible. 

As evidence that there is a "free flaw 
of i ill urination and news” WlmieU 
pointed out that AFN picked up unal- 
tered reports from the major American 
news agencies. 

There was, for instance, detailed re- 
porting over the Iran-Contra affair. 

People in Frankfurt come up against 
AFN all the time, not always willingly. 
Housewives in the north-west of the city 
suddenly find their saucepan lids jump- 
ing up and down in time to music inter- 
ruptions from AFN. 

The American radio station often 
breaks into underground loudspeaker 
announcements at Weisskirchen in 
Oberursel. 

In 1976, depending on the weather, 
the sermon by the lady pastor at the 
Durant Church in the Sossenhelra dis- 
trict, relayed by loudspeaker, was fre- 
quently interrupted by rock music com- 
ing from the AFN station. 

Radio technicians tried to put this 
right. It was caused by the strong trans- 
missions from AFN that were deflected 
back. : .- 

Whitted says that there are more re- 
cord archives iri FrankfurfstAFN than 
in any other records archives -r. with the 
exception of the Library of Congress id 
Washington. 

Some of the rare records that AFN 
have include the last pressing made by 
Glenn Miller and his orchestra in 1944 
and the original report by Herb Morri- 
son of the 1937 Zeppelin disaster in 
Lakehurst. . ■ . 

The archives include 230' versions of 
the evergreen “I’m dreaming of, a white : 
, Christmas.”.' ’ * - V ' •• 

! ; AFN advertises itself, as \The easy 
alternative.” It is an easily digestible ra- 
■ dio diet- and provides citizens in Frank* 
fort not only with memories qif the gopd 
old days of radio, but also atfqiWBsle of 

the future of commercial radip stations, 

: - Dantyfiem 

' (Frankfurter RuiidsChau, 2 March 1988) 


370 cases and report: “No extra-terres- 
trial creatures have landed on the earth 
yet." 

When they were young Walter and 
Kohler were fascinated by spectacular 
films, photographs and reports about 
spaceships, mysterious creatures from 
outer space and science-fiction litera- 
ture. 

They quickly observed that there was 
a lot of hot air behind all the hair-raising 
stories. For instance they searched in 
vain for confirmation of alleged “en- 
counters of a third kind" by UFO ex- 
perts. 

It was not long before they were talk- 
ing about substitutes for religion, trick- 
ery and money-making. 

This gave them the idea of setting up 
CENAP. The two friends now spend 
every free moment they have in UFO 
research. 

They pester eye-witnesses with a 60- 
question enquiry sheet, telephone the 
police, meteorological offices, air-space 
controllers, observatories and minis- 
tries. 

Every small newspaper report is fol- 
lowed up for days on end. They have 
made firm contacts with Federal Re- 
public embassies and consulates all over 
the world. 

Several ambassadors in the Far East 
have followed up their own researches, 
prompted by a letter from the two in 
Mannheim, trying to solve the mystery 
uf inexplicable ubjeelh in Lhe Ueavciii. 

The CENAP people were surprised 
at what Waller and Kohler discovered. 
They went into 370 cases and 99 per 
cent of them could be explained quite 
rationally. 

The flying saucers were discovered to 



'T./' 


These Ufoe, sighted In Brazil, turned out to be cloud formations 


be either aircraft, airships, weather bal- 
loons, stars, meteorites, hub caps or just 
jokes. 

The sighting over Frankental was ex- 
plained. Some of the eye-witnesses had 
stared at Venus on the horizon, others 
let themselves get into a state by confus- 
ing the illumination with lights from US 
bombers stationed at Ramstein. 

Public reaction to Werner Walter’s 
revelations has been shatteringly limit- 
ed. He has written a 350-page manu- 
script on Das VFO-Phdnomen iiber 
Deutschland but not one of the 100 
publishers he has approached is pre- 
pared to take up the book. 

The rejection slips always say some- 
thing along the lines: "An interesting 
story but there is no market for it." 

Fifty copies of a CENAP brochure 
were printed and offered for sale deal- 
ing with UFO sightings in the United 


Droit de seigneur was a fiction, 
German historian says 

E uropean literature is peppered with vergne were able to sleep with one I 
the idea known as jus cunnagli, naked and the other booted. 
droit du seigneur or derecho depernada. Oddly enough many men of the clc 

These expressions mean that when a emerge as having made use of jus prin 
bondman’s daughter weds, the lord of noctis. Male fantasy has been able lo 1 
the manor has the right to spend the tend thus far in the matter, 
first night with her. The idea of jus primae noctis 

This right is established somewhere longer appears in dictionaries tod 
between lawyers’ humour and ancient but Wilhelm Schmid t-Bleibtreu, a l 
documents, now covered with mould, torian and headmaster, has now mt 
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the right of the lord to deflower his 
bondsman’s daughter . on her nuptial 
night. . 1 

Since the early Middle Ages there 
have been serious statements, spepu- 
.. lation and legal jokes about this 
•..-right.. '' '■ - 

: - Whether it was the bnlfal manners of 

our forefathers or the shallow sarcasm 
of our chroniclers, more often than not 
' tHe ‘fright” emerges as drtjit de cuissage, 
. implying that the lord of the manor; may 
> mit *: naked leg intp the. neWly-wedr 
‘I* bed.;.. ' ' ' •' 

‘;A,dertain Labesaode said lhl878 that 
If wSs puzzling how the fords of the Au- 


vergne were able to sleep with one leg 
naked and the other booted. 

Oddly enough many men of the cloth 
emerge as having made use of jus primae 
noctis. Male fantasy has been able to ex- 
tend thus far in the matter. 

The idea of jus primae noctis no 
longer appears in dictionaries today, 
but Wilhelm Schmidt-Bleibtreu, a his- 
torian and headmaster, has now made 
an extensive investigation of this 
right.;. > •' / ’ 

i. ..Hfe has written a book entitled Jus 
l Primae Noctis, Herrgnrecht der ersten 
; Nacht, published by Ludwig Rohrscheid 
Verlag, Bonn. 

In this book he reveals that the 
“right” Was in fact a phantom, a great 
nothing, 1 a fantastic figment ;,of the 
imagination. 

. , But the author had a difficult time 
nailing his subject. He scoured; litera- 
ture to find references to jus primae 
noctis. There are quite * loti ; ; 

; The bibijography of his book extends 
oyer 28 pages and there are spine fa- 
mous napies among the hundreds of au- 
thors listed, But, as was to be expected, 
not a single woman;. ; ; ! f : • 

■ Schmidt-Bleibfreur-has'; subjected 
centuries oT literature froht all bvPr 


(Photo: dpa) 

States, but it has left the expert world 
cold. 

The reaction was that no-one wanted 
to put an end to flying saucers and for 
days on end Walter's phone did 1101 stop 
ringing, and some callers made bomb 
threats. 

But Walter and Kohler are no! intimi- 
dated und ore carrying on with their re- 
search to banish the UFO idea to film- 
makers’ dream factories. 

Should the impossible happen and an 
extra-terrestrial creature be sighted be- 
tween Mannheim and Ludwigshafcn 
Waller and Kohler are prepared. 

If sceptics could have u spin in u 
spaceship, have a drink of beer brewed 
in outer space or confirm that there 
were such things as extra-terrestrial 
can-openers, they would become ardent 
devotees of the UFO cult. 

Dieter OberhoUenzer 

(Allgemeine Zeiiung. Mainz, 23 February l^SS) 


the world to his sceptical scrutiny. 
There are several other historians in 
the Federal Republic who have been 
equally doubtful abouL this “right.” 

These include the legal historian Karl 
Schmidt, who denied the “right” at the 
end of (he 19th century. 

Schmidt-Bleibtreu burrowed through 
documents, reports and myths. The 
main proof was a judgment of the Grand 
Seneschal of Guyenne dating from 
1302, written in Aquitaine and pub- 
lished in 1812 by a M. de Saint-Amans. 

He made his discovery by accident. 
The judgment comes out in favour of a 
lord who claimed the right “de premici 
et de deflorement.” The bride with her 
groom defended herself against “deflor- 
ation.” 

The plaintiff lord locked the two up 
and then went to court. The court ruled 
in his favour. It went further. It ruled 
that the bridegroom should have given a 
helping hand. 

. Schmidt-Bleibtreu believes this docu- 
ment to be a forgery. Its dating does not 
agree with the day of the week, the 
lord’s name was lyrong.and government 
documents of the period make no men- 
tion of the case, certainly a decision of 
importance. 

In his book he demqUs^es the whole 
fantasy of the idea. The British historian 
Ho wart h cites the last sentence in .the 
book: “IjVe can be tolerably Sure thpt the 
droit du seigneur neVer .did exist."- 
■ ' = ' • " ‘ • ' Hanno KUhnert 

1 ' : '-. ■” <(DleZclt j Hsmburg, 4 March 1988) 
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